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SUMMER SCHOOL 


has devoted several years 
the above-mentioned languag 
her conversational method of t enables her er purl to 
the lan roth and studi Her Summer 
and six weeks. 


MISS L. A. HIL 
Europe to the 


As bat a tin a ‘imi the family, 
those wishing to sire a thorough and 
of the above- please m ear] a 


126 Worthen Lowell, Mase. 
REFERENCES. — Major C C. A. Storr, W. W. Man- 


Cocen, -» Tewksbu ass. Guo. P, 
James TOTT, Billerica, jo 


FRENCH NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Under the direction of L. SAUVEUR, LLD., 
author of Causeries aves mes Eldves, Entretiens 
sur la Grammaire, etc. 

It (will be opened at Plymmonth, H., July x8th, and 
close August 24th. 


Teachers and. Professors only will be admitted. The 
object is to familiarize them with the French language, and 
the new method of teaching. 

Diplomas will be given to those present during the whole 


course. 
For # the Ih address 
zo tf Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. MASS. 


of the city with the the retirement “ the country. 

Expenses moderate. _ Liberal aid te needy § students by 
fanny and gratuities, Four courses of study are 
Por usual Academic course of four years for the degree 

IL. A Philosophical course course of four years for the of 
B. Ph. (The same as L., Lange and 


ive the place of 
three years for the degree 


IV. A Theological course (Tufts Di of three 
for fom years for all yom 
Examinations for admission June 22d and Asmat rgth. 
For Catalogue or additional information add: 
Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, 
College Hi ass. 


locution, during Centennial. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
For men, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as well as to Vocal Culture, Reading, and Recitation. 
1875. Grants Diplomas. Both sexes ad- 
term opened April 24; Summer term opens 


Send 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 


European Education. 


mitted, 
July 3. 
69 m 


wishing to learn to he 
LANGUAGE with purity, as s rot 


employed in the instruction of the children Seroyal 
family, and is wife of the ‘or of the Univ: 
For information ress ‘HERR POLENZ, 
56 University of Berlin, Germany. _ 


The £locutionists’. Manual 


For 1876, cpmpsising the latest popular Recitations and Dia- 


NIBANIAL READINGB, 1876. 
HOEMARER & CO 


Scnoot or E.LocuTion Anp 
Chestuut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN GRAMMAR. 
a7 Bratt . R. Steet Bee M For sale by HAMMETT, 
Street, Boston. 53 


Nornal Schodl, 


MISS SUSIE POLLOCK, Principal, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Important to Young Ladies whe desire te 


Learn Froebel’s System of Teaching. 
The su or call for teachers in tile vesy important de 
partment yy RB does not meet the demand, and 
increase, as it is simply a matter of time when the Kinder- 
garten will become part of every in our cities, 
and of every private educa’ ute of high rank for 


young ladies in this 
Miss Pottock will receive a few Normal Scholars who 


| desire a training in the Kindergarten method fi 
a 


system of education. Yeung ladies who are well educa- 

ted in a English branches, may uate after one year $ 
faithful study, during which time they can enjoy the benefit of 
actual ce in Kindergarten teaching. 

The school is located in Washington. I D.C., which ci 
many advantages over other places. The climate is mi be 
salubrious; the winters are short and not severe ; social life 
is agreeable and pleasant, while the public buildings and 
parks, together with wide avenues and streets, furnish an 

attractive meaus for healthy out-of-door exercise during 
hours of relaxation from Cn and its numerous muse- 
ums give the opportunity for pay | the progress of 


SILICAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
ted Slates, for Stats or Leap Pencit, 
adopted and extensively ssed for the last Six Years by the 
Denvde of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 

many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Nf. SILICATE 
and "Stationers them N. ¥. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO » 191 Fulton Chu 
es free ; Sample to oo 52 22 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
OF CITY OF NEW YO 
address Prot. Panu, 426 Bast 26th street. 


Church. Umy.¢ OF TA, Medical 


announcement apply to Dr. R. E. 
Dean, P. O. My 2838, Philadelphia. 


DIRECTORY 


will| Zo the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 


Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


Ache as COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 
14th. The Spring Term will 
ities and resources, among the 


Fe eparatory. ty. Deparin Rav. Luaus 


has| BGyee to both UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges 


both sexes. Address the , 
Brrorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuarin. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday i in June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. DovuG tas. 


the race that can be found in ity on the 

Miss is a graduate from the Normal School of 
Berlin, established expressly to train ee ny tm Teachers, 
and has enjoyed an experience coverin; e years in the 


public and bal schools of Boston and Washington. 
Terms $100 for the School Year, exte to the middle 
of June, 1877. Ten dollars ($10.00) extra be charged, if 


the pupils avail themselves of the over Sn offered them, 
for taking lessons of Mrs. Louise to learn 
how Froebel’s system of Infant Training may be applied in 
the nursery, from the time the child is three months o id until 
it is of an age when its social nature is no longer ‘satisfied 
with the ee of eer i the K. G. should receive 
them. Arran made for af normal pu- 


pils if applications season. 
For particulars apply to MISS SUSIE POLLOCK, 
74m Le Droit Park, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
READY, 


The Gold Premium Centennial Drama, 


| FIVE CENTURIES i] 


A PATRIOTIC & NATIONAL REVIEW OF 


| AMERICAN HISTORY! | 
Consisting of Dialogues, Recilations, Tableawx, and Music, 


Adapted, in Composition, Costumes, and Dramatic Spirit, 


FOR SOHOOLS, SEMINARIES, OOLLEGES, AND | 


GENERAL EXHIBITIONS, 


Twenty-five ‘ 
Fifty copies. 
Published by The New-England Publishing Company. 
Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
73 No. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ELOCUTION. } MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of 
Voice Culture, gives especial atten- 
tion to defective speech. rp en :—Professors Jas. E. 
Special a Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of School of Oratory. 
ements for teachers in vacation. Address: go 

Want street, Boston. 46 


Summer Board. 


Toate wanting a quiet home during the Summer vaca- 


tion can be ted at the Eaton Family School. 
7 nds, eoeet walks and drives, and retired situ- 
! Hirty-Bve es from Boston on the Old Colony Rail- 
73 tf Middleborough, 
School Commencements. 


Good selections for Reading and ing found in the 
“ Quarterly Elocutionist,” bhshed Mrs. Anna | Arts 
RANDALL - author of “‘ Reading and Elocu 
Choice Readings,”’ etc., at 35 Union New Yi 


$1.00 per year; single copies, 30 cents. 69 acd 
Summer Board. 
and fishing Lites can be 


from $6.00 


O4ELETON COLLEGE, Nerthfiel inn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. Bina D.D. 


URY CO Spri Mo., for both sexes ; 
penses climate unrivaled. 32m 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


BECCELYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
INSTITUTE. Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of th College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGcGuges, Hanover, N. H. 


lege. cou rse. practice. Address Prof. 
C. STALEY, N. Y. 


D.| INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For for 1875-76, address Samurt 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, ass. 16 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific 
e Coll., Easton, Pa, Address T. Green, LL.D. 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 


N. Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
\ College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
W of Technology, and 


dents for Mass. Inst. of and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Burpanx, Prin. 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For etc., 
address the President, Grorar F. Macoun, D. 


TNDUSTRIAL UNIVE RSITY, 


COLLEOd OF AGRICULTURE, 


COLLEGE OF ENG RS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL ee. 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


K ox COLLEGE, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further informa dress 
25m BATEMAN, Pres’t. 


L_4PAtEttz COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounemMan. 


COLLEGE, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutprrt. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


ORTH WESTERN Evanston, Ill. 
For lars address C. H. he 


iter. and Art—Ellen M. 


College of Law—Hon. 

ge of Medicine — . Davis, A. yh BD 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. F 
Conservatory of Musicy—Oscar A. Mayo, 


ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANpgERsoN. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following di ents in 


ollege of fine dts A 
Extra classes in Geo etc., are organized in the ‘months 
of February and March ay may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawi ainting, 
and the L) of Fine Arts, held durin design for Tea 
ers in the Public Schools, i _* held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and A and ether informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. 56 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


TorTs COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Caren, For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. E. Fay, 25 


Vv. PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. F 
TI Provost, or 
Prof. J. of Faculty of Science. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
Three ceurses of stud — Classical, I Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D. President. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Conn. For catalogues 
and information address the Secretary. 

land, ear opens in August, closes in May. 

Address Prof. J. A. Banton. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND ee 


Ose HILL SEMINARY, for 
hkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. Y. (on-the- 
For circulars, address C. C. Werset, Prin. and Prop’ r. 
INSTITUTE, Beston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gzo. Gannett, Princ. 51zz 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent ad 
tages. Address C. Bracpon, Principal. 


SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
dies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., 
artistic 


location and grounds. 
superior, Rev. C. V. Spar, 


INS 


ILDEN LADIES’ © est Lebanon, 
N. H. my shyt the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M rincipal. 12 


ELLESLEY is 
students in advanced classes 
letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, 


INS 


Founded by 
College in 
Dimamocx, LL.D. 
ACADEMY, a and Scientific Sch 
S. Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
Men for College. Address 


w. Cazenovia, N 
Baciness, 


BAUNOS - HALL 
street, Boston. 
departments, Kindergarten, Prepara 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes See 7 
students received in al 


res for Co ent 
and Business. A new school building, supp’ with 
modern iances, including apparatus, La Laboratory Gym- 
nasium, l, &c. Fifteen experienced and —_ 
_ instruction. For catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 63 2 


r Classical 
or Scientific instruction. A 
Timi number of boys received by the year at $275. This 
accommodate 


j 
ducational Announgem ts RK, 
| 
— 
= 
| 
= = | 
I 
— 
ough Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within 7 
| 
Coll. @; @ cience — Prot. D. Bonbright, A.M., Dean. wen "ter a 
| 
open for special 
cliesiey, Mase, 
PRICES.—One copy ....---.++++--» #0 25 postage paid. = ‘Wellesley, Mass. 
for yo Capy, New } 
Hayen, Conn. Send 612 
| 
—— —— | 
| 
— — 
- 
| ] 
| | 
| | 
| 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥QURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Guess ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. a D. Braxestes, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. IL. 63 az 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
tific School. 


address Beny. F. Mitts A.M., Principal. 


LUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N. ¥. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address B. Warxuns, Ph. D. Si 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces 
ter, Mass. C. B. Merca.r, Superintendent. 56 


Mee VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

A ay home, with thorough instruction in 
dem or All branches taught. Terms 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucxtyn, A.M. 


AMP, P 
tstown, N. Three 
~ and 


Hi 
courses of study: 
Scientific. Address La Roy F. 


T. ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Ss advantages for Classical and Scientific tific train. 
ing. y ly to H. T. Principal. 70 


COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. 


Warns HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Mutes. 
Teaches Articulation and Lip- Reading. — 
Z. C. Wurtz, Mystic River, Conn. 


w= T NEWTON 
_Address N. T. ALLEN, est Newton, Mass. 5122 


RIFFIN, Prest. 


ARNER, Principal. 
wae, SEMINARY, Easthampton, M 
Complete its for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. 


FORMAT 


OUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


The Fall term ns on M ptembbr 4, 
Those admission must 


two years course of study. 

Senior graduate on com Friday, June 30, 1876. 


AMPTON Nermal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. AkmsTRONG. 66 zz 


PROVIDENCE, R.I 


of students. 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, 
“Or T. B. Steck WELL, C.P.S., Providence, R. 
M*4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTON 
Diurector. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


55 2 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For catalogues address 
zz ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Boypen, A.M. 


For L 


For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 
ORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
begin Feb. 1 


East Greenwich, 
TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


| 


SILICATE. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE C0., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. ¥. 


We have procured BINDERS, 


the whole year 
valuable. 
| $1.25; in 
WENGE 
- WAL OF EDUCA- 
Hawley Street, Bostox, Mass. 


‘Address 
TION, 16 


ddress | Amount of Policy and additions 


Mutual Life Ins. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 1819, for. 85,000, 
issued Oct, 15. 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 
NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
Amount of Policy 


31 Premiums at $115.50 each, $3,580. 


Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
compound interest 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was ®155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


AMOS D. SMITH, 3a, Gael 


Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life til] you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Suerrarp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognizes the Policy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a spfeci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. _ 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “ Seciety for the Promotion 
o Life Insurance among Clergymen,'’ James Brown, 
President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


on-| THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Western Union Building, New York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


BRAHAM AVERY, Resident 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manage 


The Regents’ Questions: 
1866---1876. 


For ten years the Regents of the Universi of the State of 
New York have held examinations three eve @ year in all 
the academies and of union schools in 
the ee oes uestions are opened simulta- 
~ two hundred and fifty 
om, & ply the standard for admission to the high schoo 
and have been the basis for distributing nearly a million 
dollars. Weare now republishing aon questions from the 
first in Tas Scwoot: month terms 


$1.00 a year. 
We have also sets of the arithmetical 
upon separate pe of cardboard These are numbered 


Cc. 


N. E, Journal of Education. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


ors, sent post 
BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


pages, per Agate ot newt 
pages, per 
page, per line, each insertion... 
Special Notices, per line by count, each insertion...... 4 


DA Vig 
% 


PUBLISHERS OF 4 


GREENLEAF’S 
Comprehensive Series of | Arithmetics, 


COMPLETEJIN THREE BOOKS: 
New Primary Arithmetic, 
New Elementary or New Intellectual, 
and Now Practical Arithmetic. 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rangement, besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 

They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and 
contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. 


GREENLEAF’S 

New Practical Arithmetic, 
GREENLEAF’S 

New Elementary Algebra, 
GREENLEAF’S 


New Elementary Geometry, 


Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. 


The use of these books in the leading Schools of 
nearly every State in the Union is a sufficient endorse- 
ment of their merits. 


PARKER'S 
Progressive Exercises 


IN 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James H. HamitTon. Complete Course in 
one book. 12mo, 240 pp. 


This work has been recently imtroduced into the Schools 


of Lewi 
Auburn, 
Gardiner, Salem, 
N Newton, 
Danvers, 
Fall River, Holy 
St. Johnsbury, ro, 
Bradford, Bennington, 
Providence, ristol, 
Barrington, Pawtucket, 
Hartford, 
New Britain, Litchfield, 
Enfield, Albany, 
Sing-Sing, Adams, 
Buffalo, Jersey 
ton, Atlanta, 
ren 
Savan Columbia, 


and a large number of small towns and cities throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States. 


Contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully invited 
to send for catalogue of our publications, and when n Boston 
are cordially invited to call on us. 

Specimen copies for examination will be sent at one-half 
the retail prices. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
86 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON. 


ORLANDO LEACH, 
(Care of Baker, Pratt & Co.) 


142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 18 


isfaction as regards 

brings it withi 


Sample copies will be furnished 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUPG co., 
70 Washington Street, Mass, 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 


(For Lead Peneil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches. 
One side of this Tablet is a res 
class No. and ruled 

amber _ the word, and 


_ American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
Ww BOSTON 


Apparatus 
E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and ss 
fer the practical illustration of the i 


have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
catalogue of School A i 
for the requirements of S pieces of late 


ioe, and ty eaten 
E. 8. RITOHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 


at as low rate as 
is ible‘for good wor! ship. 

ir ca contains letters i received 

of Physics 


the cna of good the and 
i 


held for over twenty years. 
When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 
& RITCHIE SONS NS have been a 


by J. Browninc and Rupo.rx 
manu of cal and Acoustic 
Mownfe tory in Brookline, M 
Tremont Sireet;— Hours betwee 
to:oo and 12:00 A. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
INCLUDING 

Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the *‘ Boston School Set.’’ 

Priced and I\lustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 

Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 

ia 1 and 3 Bond St., New York. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Te the ery bet 


MOISTURE PROOF 
> (For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Reom.) 
These Sla‘es are fast super seding all imitations of Slates 
= The of thesd States elf ether 
4 are ¢ greatest importance. They are imitation 
ols slate euriace er made that wil and the aplication 
wager and the which slates in asp subjected, 
without the — a besides being ht, 
Noiseless, and Dura These valuable hed 
= cannot fail to make it 
| important fact should be borne in mind, that school furni- 
denting, mg the desk, in using our Slate 
Tablet a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
seentiienenes with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per. 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
: and use. The present style of 
adopted and reduced the price one- 
We 
No. 1—54x8% ++ 
46 «x 430 
x9 coe 
ee 
A liberal disc i 
Provid R. I. The most ical institutj 
‘he 
he purpose ever made. It will, if properly 
t pi ever 1 oper! t 
years. hie tablet is sso ‘coated with an erasable water 
= 3 buy ; stop when proof composition, can written upon erased 
es = . thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
receipt of the retail price, ro cents. For introduction a lib- 
eral Reco unt will be made. Address, 
Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1876. PS 
: course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 
At | 
|| 
om all sections ef the country. 
Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the 
| 
EW-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
-side masic school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 
69 
| 
| 
Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
| 
rase, 
Hemains Black. 
woe 
Vat ACK BOARD | = 
(SILICATE 
; PLIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 
} $ 64 — 
A suitable Brush, 75 cts. Teachers and School Officers 
Sent by in . 
do wel 5-5 any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 
It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common all an make om any 
hich will be fom and give a 1VISIO arithimeuc to w they | 
solid, fine stone surface. : belong, for convenience in assorting; are put up in cloth- . 
bound boxes, and accompanied by a key; and will be sent 
questions in Percentage and Compound Numbers, two col. 
inducing pri 
9: 


NEW-ENGLAND 
JOURNAL EDUCATION. 


Volume III. Boston, Mass., June 10, 1876. Number 24. 

CONTENTS. eal their words rather than their sentences, and their sen-|come saturated with it, and when you would fain utter 
277 tences more than their thought, using the strongest|only the pearls and diamonds of peace, frogs and toads 
Sthool Reminiscences in Burope, with ome Applications, No. IL... ‘a words to form the most penetrating sentences with|0f controversy leap forth unawares.” 


The Path of Duty (poem) by J. S. 


Education One Hundred Years Ago; Ldward Abbett (continued). . - 278 
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DECORA DAY. 
“ Forward !” was the word when day 
Dawned upon the armed array. 
“Fallen !” was the word when night 
Closed upon the field of fight. 


“Wounded?” “Yes!” “Where?” “In the breast!” 
Bear him back, then, ar the rest. 
Only one of many more! 
When, O when will war be o’er! 
“Hurt, my boy?” “O no, not much: 
Onl got a little touch.” 

onder what the folks would say, 
If they knew the news to-day.” 


“ Forward !” was the word that flashed 
Homeward when the cannon crashed. 

“ What's the news?” When night had come, 
“ Missing !” was the word sent home. 

“ Fallen “Yes. He fell, they say, 

In the fiercest of the fray !” 

“ Died last night 1!” the message said; 
So the morrow’s papers read. 

Not a murmur, not a sigh— 

O "tis glory thus to die! 

How her heart heaves! Bows her head! 
“ Mother, mother!” 's dead! 


Two green es we'll deck to-day, 
Son’s 8 id other’s, side by side ; 
None will dare to tell us, Nay! 
Both for Right and Freedom died. 
While we honor him who fell 
In the fiercest of the fray, 
We will honor her as well, 
Lying by his side to-day, 


Let the flowers forever fair 
Bloom above the sleeping braves. 
While the angels guard them there, 
Glory lingers round their graves. 
—New- York Evening Post. 


Spare Hours with Authors.—No. II. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


It requires a genius to be unique in the realm of let- 
ters at a time when the world is flooded with every con- 
ceivable species of literary effort, and when we find 
among our writers one who has the courage to run out 
in new lines, we incline to charity in our criticism 
because of our admiration of his grit, as Whipple 


would say. 
GAIL HAMILTON 


has this courage. She leaves the beaten paths, and 
strikes out among the rocks and brambles, to find a 
new way to reach the heart and intellect of an obdurate 
race. So far as we know, none attempt to rival her in 
eccentric literary style. One would almost think she 
had never read the works of the masters, so conscien- 
tiously does she avoid the general tenor of literary 
habits of thought and expression ; but when we study 
the clear, strong English with which she forces her 
ideas before the public, we know that such mastery of 
_ the language comes only from a close study of a wide 
range of the best authors. She seems to have studied 


which to lodge her own unique thought in the mind of 
the reader. She is alike indifferent to praise and cen- 
sure, ignoring all rules founded on the best literary 
judgment when she can convey her thought more to 
her mind by the use of good, strong slang, though 
she not infrequently revels in the most finished 
diction. Her thought is marked for the per cent. of 
what the public delight to call practical common-sense, 
though there is neither policy nor tact in her rough 
handling. of men or measures whom she chooses to 
scathe, as there certainly is no mercy in the pen which 
portrays the weaknesses of such an opponent, as Dr. 
Todd could truthfully affirm when she applied a 
“ Counter Irritant” in “ Woman’s Wrongs.” 


She has a vigorous pen when she defends woman 
from the wrongs which she conceives to be hers, but 
has a petulant air when she scolds her for her fol- 
lies in social life ; she portrays the grandeur of the 
ideal man in glowing colors, and then abuses him for 
not attaining that ideal. You never know what she will 
Say next — you can never become sufficiently familiar 
with her style of thought to prophesy her opinion upon 
any new question. Not that she is fickle, but she views 
every subject from a standpoint that is peculiarly her 
own ; the axioms by which she tests men and their 
thoughts are of her own discovery. 

Her confidence, as would be supposed, is boundless, 
Fearless in her logic as in her bitter sarcasm, she is sure 
to make a wreck, in her view of the case, of every 
person and custom that is exposed to her tempestuous 
breezes. She ignores all those literary tactics by which 
writers generally win a place in the hearts of their hear- 
ers through genial amiability, choosing rather to force 
her way by a sudden assault at some unguarded avenue. 
It is vain to attempt to represent Gail Hamilton by any 
specimen paragraph, for every paragraph reveals some 
different shade of her strength or weakness. We ven- 
ture, however, to give a few stray sentences. We 
choose one from her essay, “Well Done”: “It is very 
often urged against American writers, that their produc- 
tions are ephemeral ; that they write for the times, not 
for eternity. It may be proper, therefore, to state dis- 
tinctly at the outset, that he present paper is prepared ex- 
clusively for eternity.” We select a longer extract as 
representing a thought around which her pen likes to 
hover: “Alas, for woman! She can never do a thing 
except gregariously. She has no solitude except in the 
house, which is no solitude at all. She is always at the 
mercy of others’ whims, caprices, tasks, business en- 
gagements, or headaches. If she travels, she must par- 
tially accommodate herself to somebody’s convenience. 
There are no wild wanderings at her own sweet will, no 
experimental deviations from the prescribed route, no 
hazardous, but delightful, flying off at a tangent on the 
spur of the moment. She cannot separate herself from 
the past, slough off her identity, and become a new 
being in new scenes.” 

How inconsistent, for one who can handle the Eng- 
lish language so vigorously as she shows herself capa- 
ble of doing in this extract, to indulge in’ such slang as 
is here used. She prefers to invite criticism by her lib- 
erties with the language, rather than win praises by 
slavery to the rules of the rhetorician. We quote from 
“Summer Rest,” an extract in illustration: “ Learn, 
hence, my dear young reader, to be on your guard against 
the first symptoms of polemics, lest your whole life be- 


Her natural humor crops out in the following extract 
from her review of Dr. Chomet’s theory of music as a 
healing art: “‘ Happy the day when senna and quinine 
give way to sackbut and psaltery ; when instead of the 
clinking of bottles, shall be heard in the sick-room the 
twang of tuning-forks ; and instead of dropping vile- 
smelling liquids from odious phials, the twisted wire 
shall send new vibrations through the stagnant, sonor- 
ous fluid, and wrap the sick senses in a spell of health- 
ful harmonies!” Her vein of fun is sure to come to the 
surface, whatever the theme or the occasion, and the 
beauty of it is that it is never stale or common-place, 
but springs unexpectedly and naturally out of the cur- 
rent of her thoughts. 

It is difficult to find a paragraph which expresses 
her religious convictions and tendency, but per- 
haps the following is as comprehensive as any. In 
speaking of Hon. Samuel Hooper’s benevolence she 
says: “Sometimes | half think it is just as well to do a 
thing without thinking about, it as it is to take thought ; 
to do it because it is the natural and proper thing to do, 
and it never occurs to you to do anything else, as it is 
to urge yourself forward by considerations of principle 
and duty and love to Christ. We are commanded to 
do all things for the glory of God ; but is it not as 


‘much to the glory of God to have your first instincts 


and impulses right as to have them all wrong, and only 
to be brought around by sober, second thought? Is it 
not possible that some of our talk about claims of duty 
and self-denial is not owing to the ferver of our Chris- 
tian devotion, but to our lack of Christian simplicity?” 
She has a good thought in this, but she illustrates a 
common failing in her writings, in that instead of mak- 
ing a forcible presentation of her thought in a way to 
elevate the life of her readers, she adopts a negative 
form of statement, and leaves an impression of her own 
shrewdness without conveying any definite idea of how 
she would have us acquire this Christian simplicity. 

It is impossible, as yet, to estimate the influence of 
her pen, but we venture the opinion that the Cary sis- 
ters, with their winning earnestness and gentle fervor, 
have accomplished vastly more for the cause of woman 
than will be gained by such forcible denunciations as 
are characteristic of the writings of Gail Hamilton. 
We are yet to see evidence that she, and those like 
her, have materially changed the current of public think- 
ing. We enjoy whatever she writes, but lay it aside 
only to wonder what she will write next. We cannot 
think that so racy a writer and so successful an agitator 
is to be soon forgotten, but we fail to see why any of 
her books should be read by the coming generations ; 
indeed, we doubt if anybody re-reads them, even while 
the subjects of which she treats are fresh, When 
we while away an hour with her racy sentences, such as 
are found in her latest and, in some respects, best work, 
“ Sermons to the Clergy,” we think they must live, they 
seem so instinct with life ; but experience teaches us 
that the very element in her style which makes an essay 
so enjoyable, precludes longevity. But without proph- 
esying the future of her works, we will enjoy such vig- 
orous sentences as these : 

“To hire a dull minister, and then hire him to go 
away (on a vacation to Europe) is burning your panic 
at both ends.” 

“Why shall ninety-nine persons be permitted to sa/é 


nonsense all their lives, while the hundredth cannot 
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print the nonsense of an hour or two without being pub- 
licly executed.” 

“Well, if you will undertake to undo the wrong that 
has been done by pious dullness, I will very readily en- 
gage to dispose of the evil wrought by brilliant wick- 
edness.” 

“Everybody has his little clique of admirers, who 
stand between him and the scorching fire of criticism, 
just as a drop of water is sheltered by its own steam 
from the heat of the stove it is dancing round upon.” 

“The measure of our weakness is the measure of our 
strength, if we conquer it.” 


School Reminiscences in Europe. — No. II. 
WITH HOME APPLICATIONS. 


The unification of Italy has been consummated since 
1859. That was the year of Solferino and the peace 
of Villa Franca. The mounds of new earth mingled 
with lime upon the battlefields of that campaign, are yet 
fresh in my memory. The sulphurous clouds still hung 
over the fair land of Italy, unfitting the people and gov- 
ernment for the solution of the educational problem. 
The decade following, saw the triumphal march of Vic- 
tor Emanuel to Rome, the Eternal City, and the inau- 
guration of vast governmental, social, and educational 
reforms. Ignorance profound and wide-spread among 
the masses then cursed the Cathlic countries of Italy, 
France, and French Switzerland, and I found no system 

in actual practical operation which, judged by its fruits, 
was worthy the name—not even in France. 

Four months in Berlin, with an open letter in my 
hand from Dr. Wiese (Privy Councilor and chief 
of the Educational Department of the realm), I rev- 
eled in the delights of the school room of all grades. 
The Prussian system of instruction has been made 
familiar to all Americans by visitors and examiners, 
from Horace Mann in 1843 to present time. I can add 
little to their testimony as to its efficacy as a system. It 
works as the military organization works, of which it is, 
indeed, an integral part: the minimum of friction with 
the maximum of results. It aims to banish iliiteracy 
from the realm. It succeeds. The percentage of illit- 
eracy is an almost infinitely small quantity, and may be 
neglected. It is a vast complex machine, involving the 
entire population. The child is drawn in, developed, 
educated according to its capacity and the sphere it is 
to fill in life. It must enter the machine, it cannot 
emerge till the fundamental branches are acquired—it 
may then ; all beyond are to an extent ornamental, not 
useful Jer se, but only conditionally so. The teacher is 
a government officer ; there can be no doubt as to his 
qualifications. His authority is recognized by the chil- 
dren wherever they may be. One sees no boy unat- 
tended by parent or guardian, in a restaurant, and why ? 
Because the boy will be reported to his teacher and 
punished ; and for a similar reason one sees no boy 
smoking in tne streets. Such is the law. The teacher 
holds his position for life, or good behavior. Superan- 
nuated, he is retired on a pension. He is universally 
respected. Though poor, if he has secured a position, 
he is considered an eligible match for the daughters of 
the wealthy merchants. Thus does wealth, as such, 
pay respect, and, with deference, stand uncovered in 
the presence of scholarship and culture, though clothed 

in simple apparel. 

Dr. Wiese’s card was an “open sesame” to any pub- 
lic or governmental educational institution in the king- 
dom. It was also of great value as a recommendation 
to any private seminary. Indeed, no strictly private in- 
stitution is allowed. To establish such an one, permis- 
sion must be obtained of the government, as to prac- 
tice dentistry or any profession. Private family schools, 
especially for girls, are numerous, and generally excel- 
lent in character. One of the very best of these fam- 
ily schools, I am acquainted with, is that of Fraiilein 
Auguste Schmidt, in Leipzig. Fraiilein Schmidt re- 
minds one forcibly of Mrs. Ednah Chency. She is 
similarly interested in the great work of the elevation 


rich Beust. 
who was forced then to leave his country, and who 
found with Prof. Dr. Kinkel, and others, an asylum in 
Switzerland. He soon established there this school. 
It is a school in which sham would not be tolerated for 
a moment. 
excels in the natural sciences and in mathematics. 
Botanical and geographical excursions of a day’s length 
are frequently taken by the teachers with their classes, 
in that exceedingly rich and interesting country, and 
specimens are gathered, and maps in flat and in relief 
made of the country visited. These maps, in relief, are 
peculiar to this school. 
the layers being sawed out with jig or fret saws, and 
glued together ingeniously to represent a country in re- 
lief. 
rect, as to heights and distances, the two scales of con- 
struction being written in the corner of the map. Dr. 
Beust received at the World’s Fair at Vienna, in 1874, 
a most significant recognition of the value of this in- 
vention, as an adjunct to instruction in this branch. 
In geometry, also, the young boys are required to cut 
out of pasteboard and form, with the minimum number 
of pieces, the different geometrical solids ; to explain 
their formation, and to calculate any diagonal. Amer- 
ican boys here, as elsewhere, are found, and I’m sorry 
to say, they too often leave a reputation anything but 
favorable to themselves and their country. They are 
thought to be impudent and ungovernable, and some 
schools, as in Dresden, now advertise that they will not 
receive boys from the Unitéd States. 


of women in Germany, is vice-president of the “Frauen 
Verein,” and as such, is seen and heard from the plat- 
form at the annual meetings of that society in the great 
cities of Germany. A woman of rare culture, varied 
acquirements, and great kindness of heart, those Amer- 
ican or English girls who have been, or may be, brought 
within the circle of her influence are to congratulated, 
as they are to be envied. I recall with the greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction, the Friday evening gather- 
ings around her social tea-table, which, as patron a of 
the school, I was privileged to enjoy ; the refreshing 
simplicity and reserve of the girls (young ladies we 
term them) ; the simple blessing reverently invoked by 
one of their number, the “Gesegenet Mahiseit,” spoken 
by all at the close ; the musical or elocutionary treat of 
the later evening ; and the simple cake and lemonade 
passed by the girls still later. At these social gather- 
ings the young people are privileged to meet with gen- 
tlemen and ladies of rare culture, with professors of 
more than a local reputation for scholarship, also, at 
times, with members of the aristocracy and other dig- 
nitaries. 

Another school for boys and girls in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, it was my good fortune to find, and to place there- 
in three children. This was the school of Dr. Fried- 
Dr. Beust was a Saxon patriot of 1848, 


Thorough in every department, it perhaps 


They are made of pasteboard, 


Within limits, these maps are mathematically cor- 


There were certain other private schools of which, in 
1860, I had heard little and knew less—which, in fact, 


were ignored by the government ; indeed, which a few 
years previous were under its ban. 
dergarten about which so much has been written of 
late in our own State and country. Kindergartens 
were prohibited in Prussia and Saxony in 1851. 
because the freedom allowed to the children was con- 
sidered dangerous, and the schools considered nur- 
series of atheism and socialism ; and secondly, because 
of the strong republican tendencies of Karl Froebel, 
founder of a school for girls in Hamburgh, and of the 
active revolutionary efforts of Julius Froebel in 1848, 
both nephews of Friedrich Froebel. 


They were the 


First, 


It was my great good fortune to meet the Baroness 
Marenholtz-Bulow at tea, at the house of a common 


friend in Berlin. One cannot be long in the company 
of this remarkable woman without catching something 
of the enthusiasm with which she is inspired. With 


her, and through her introduction, I visited the differ- 


ent kindergartens in the city, and, subsequently, I was 


honored with two evening interviews with her, over a 


cup of English breakfast tea, at the house of her rela- 
tives, the Baroness Von Biillow and daughter—mother, 
and sister of the celebrated musician Dr. Von Biilow, 
now in Boston. I became deeply interésted in the 
philosophy of this system of development, and in the 
practical workings of the same in the kindergartens 
themselves. 


THE PATH OF DUTY. 


BY J. S. DODGE. 


Why am I haunted by this wild desire 
For books, and knowledge, while I scantly earn 
By daily labor, daily sustenance, and learn 

To hoot my burden, never mounting higher ? 


My life has left one love; and loved ones here 
Require my utmost service and my care. 
Stern duty ever calls me to forbear, 

And keep the limits of my lowly sphere. 


So must I ever toil, and toil as one 

Who leads a forlorn hope when hope is lost; 

My books, dumb friends, still dearer that they cost 
The pittance, hardly earned, yet not my own. 


Still time flies on; and still the weight of years 
Is higher piled upon me as I keep 
My feet in Duty’s pee, until the deep, 

Dark bound of time be past and light appears. 


Education One Hundred Years Ago. 
BY EDWARD ABBOTT. 


(From “ Revolutionary Times.” Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 
(CON TINUED.) 


All the collegess suffered more or less during the 
Revolution. Harvard was turned out of its quarters 
in Cambridge in 1775, and obliged to adjourn tempo- 
rarily to Concord. Yale met with corresponding in- 
terruptions, and held no public commencements from 
1777 to 1781. Columbia’s solitary building was appro- 
priated by the British as a military hospital ; and the 
small but valuable library was dispersed, and in part 
destroyed, but few of the books ever finding their way 
back. There were no graduates from 1776 to 1784. 
Princeton suffered as much as either of the others, not 
alone in the loss of her resources, but in the interrup- 
tion of her academical exercises ; the buildings having 
been used as barracks by the British. In the Battle of 
Princeton, Nassau Hall was occupied and defended by 
them until they were driven out by the Americans. 

The College of William and Mary was the wealthiest 
of the sisterhaod up to the time of the Revolution ; but 
its resources were then greatly crippled. Here, in 
1775, originated the fraternity of the Phi Beta Kappa ; 
and hence was derived the chapter at Harvard. The 
old records are still in existence, 

An examination of the Continental Congress, com- 
posed as it was of leading men of all the colonies, 
affords some light upon the topic of popular education 
at that period. The Congress, whose sessions ex- 
tended through some ten years, comprised in all some 
three hundred and fifty members, of whom about one- 
third were graduates of colleges. A recent writer in 
one of the most intelligent and accurate of American 
journals has taken pains to collect and array a para- 
graph of important statistics upon this subject, which 
we take leave to insert here, though without verifica- 
tion, that, however, being hardly necessary for our 
present purpose : 

There weré in the Continental Congress during its 
existence 350 members. Of these 118, or about one- 
third of the whole, were graduates from colleges. Of 
these, twenty-eight were graduated from the College of 
New Jersey in Princeton, twenty-three from Harvard, 
twenty-three from Yale, eleven from William and Mary, 
eight from the University of Pennsylvania, four from 
Columbia College, one from Brown University, and one 
from Rutgers College, and twenty-one were educated 
in foreign universities. These 118 graduates were dis- 
tributed in the Colonies as follows: New Hampshire 


had four college graduates among her delegates, three 
of whom were graduated from Harvard, and one from 


Princeton ; Massachusetts had seventeen, sixteen of 
whom were from Harvard and one from Yale ; Rhode 
Island had four graduates, — two from Princeton, 
one from Harvard, and one from Brown University ; 


Connecticut, had eighteen graduates, — thirteen from 
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Yale, three from Princeton, and two from Harvard. 
New York, out of her ange delegation, had but eight 

aduates, — four from Columbia, and four from Yale. 
New Jersey had eleven graduates, — eight from Prince- 
ton, one from Yale, and one from Rutgers. Pennsyl- 
vania had thirteen graduates, —four from Princeton, 
four from the University of Pennsylvania, one from 
Yale, and four educated in foreign parts. Delaware 
had two graduates, both from Princeton. Maryland 
had seven, — three from Princeton, two from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, one from William and Mary, 
and one educated in foreign parts. Virginia had nine- 
teen graduates,—ten from William and Mary, two from 
Princeton, and eight graduated in foreign parts. North 
Carolina had four graduates,— two from the University 
of Pennsylvania, one from Harvard, and one educated 
in foreign parts. South Carolina had seven graduates, 
—two from Princeton, and five educated in foreign 
parts. Georgia had five graduates, — three from Yale, 
one from Princeton, and one educated in foreign parts. 
Thus it appears that Princeton had representatives 
from ten of the Colonies; Yale, from six; Harvard, 
from five ; the University of Pennsylvania, from three ; 
William and Mary, from two; and Columbia, Brown, 
and Rutgers, from one each. Fifty-six delegates signed 
the Declaration of Independence. Of these, twenty- 
eight, or just one-half, were college graduates. 


If it may be said that the Continental Congress was 
as fairly a representative body in respect to intelligence 
and culture as the forty-fourth Congress, then it must 
be owned that the people of 1776 were a very intelli- 
gent and cultivated people, and turned such school and 
college advantages as they enjoyed to good account. 

Professional schools, as has before been said, were 
almost unknown. The candidate for the honors of the 
law, the dignities of the ministry, and, generally speak- 
ing, for the toils of medical practice, was obliged to 
pursue his studies under private teachers. The theo- 
logical seminaries of the time were simply families of 
students grouped in the households of famous and pop- 
ular divines. One of the most celebrated of these came 
to be that of Rev. Dr. Emmons, of Franklin, which 
however had only made its beginning in one of the 
years of the Revolution. 

As to schools of the common grade, the New-Eng- 
land Colonies were in obvious advance of the others ; 
but the system at its best was such that occasion of- 
fered for such public notices as this, for example : 


A MorRNING SCHOOL, 


Young Ladies, or young Gentlemen, who have a 
Mind to be acquainted with the French-Language ; to 
be perfected in reading, speaking, or writing the Eng- 
lish ;— to be introduced to, or compleated in their Im- 
provements, in Arithmetic, Penmanship, or Epistolary 
Writing, may be properly assisted in pursuing either of 
these Attainments, from 5 to 7 o’Clock in the Morning, 
at the School on Court Square, opposite the;East Door 
of the State House ; where constant attendance will be 
given, and the moft useful Branches of Common Edu- 
cation taught im the best approved Manner. 


“ On Morning Wings, how active springs the Mind!” 


The Mikado’s Empire. 


FOLK-LORE AND FIRESIDE STORIES, 


The four following stories are a few of many told of 
a famous judge, named Oka, who, for wisdom, shrewd- 
ness, and judicial acumen, may be called the Solomon 
of Japan. I first heard of his wonderful decisions 
when in TO6kid, but there is a book of anecdotes of 
him, and a record of his decisions, called the Oka in- 
seidan. I suppose they are true narrations. 

A certain man possessed a very costly pipe, made of 
silver inlaid with gold, of which he was very proud. 
One day a thief stole it. After some vain search, Oka 
heard that a man in a certain street had such a pipe, 
but it was not certain whether it was his own or the 
stolen article. He found out the truth concerning the 


pipe in the following ingenious manner: 

A Japanese pipe is usually made of a tiny bowl, or 
bowl-piece, fitted to a mouth-piece with a bamboo tube. 
Sometimes all the parts are in one, the material being 
metal or porcelain. The mild tobacco, cut into finest 
shreds, like gossamer, is rolled up in pellets, and lighted 


at a live coal in the brazier. After one or two whiffs, a 
fresh ball is introduced. A native will thus sit by*the 
hour, mechanically rolling up these tobacco pills, ut- 
terly oblivious of the details of the act. Like certain 
absent-minded people, who Jook at their watches a 
dozen times, yet cannot tell, when asked, what time it 
may be, so a Japanese, while talking at ease, will often 
be unable to remember whether he has smoked or not. 
After long mechanical practise, his nimble fingers, with 
automatic precision, roll the pellet to a size that ex- 
actly fills the bow! of the pipe. 

The shrewd judge found an opportunity to see the 
suspected man a short time after the theft. He no- 
ticed him draw out the golden pipe, and abstractedly 
roll up a globule of tobacco from his pouch. It was 
too small. On turning to the brazier, and turning the 
mouth of the bowl sideward’ or downward, the pellet 
rolled out. Here was positive proof to Oka that the 
golden pipe was not his own. The thief, on being charged 
with the theft, confessed his guilt and was punished. 


On another occasion, a seller of pickled vegetables 
of various sorts, a miserly old fellow, being rich, and 
fearing thieves, kept his gold in a deep dish filled with 
dai-kon (radishes), preserved in a liquid mixture com- 
posed of their own fermented juice, salt, and the skin 
of rice-grains. When long kept, the mass has a most 
intolerable odor, and to remove the smell from the 
hands after working in it, stout scrubbing with ashes is 
necessary. Now, it so happened that one of the neigh- 
bors found out the whereabouts of the pickler’s savings, 
and when his back was turned, stole. The old pickler 
kept his heart at the bottom of his radishes, and on his 
return, on examination, found his treasure gone. Forth- 
with informing the judge, Oka called in all the neigh- 
bors, and, after locking the doors, began, to the amaze- 
ment of all and the horror of one, to smell the hands of 
those present. The unmistakable odor of dai-kon 
clung to one man, who thereupon confessed, disgorged, 
and received punishment. 

Cases which other judges failed to decide were re- 
ferred to Oka. Often the very threat of bringing a 
suspected man before this Solomon, secured confession 
after other means had failed. 

A young mother, being poor, was obliged to go out 
to service, and to leave her little daughter at the house 
of another woman to bring up for her. When the child 
grew up to womanhood the mother was able to leave 
service, expecting to live with her daughter, and enjoy 
her love. To her surprise, on going to the house of 
the woman who had charge of her daughter, the woman 
claimed the girl as her own child, and refused to give 
her up. 

When brought before Oka, there being no evidence 
but the conflicting testimony of the women, who both 
claimed maternity, the judge ordered them each to take 
hold of an arm of the young girl and pull. Whoever 
was the strongest should have her. 

Not daring to disobey, the true mother reluctantly 
took gentle hold, while the other claimant seized a 
hand, and, bracing herself for the struggle, pulled with 
all her might. No sooner did the girl utter a cry of 
pain, than the true mother dropped her hand, refusing 
to try again. Her friends urged her to continue the 
trial, and her antagonist dared her to go on, but the 
mother was firm. The judge, silent and attentive the 
while, then angrily addressed the cruel woman as a de- 
ceiver, void of all maternal feeling, who regarded not 
the pain of her pretended offspring. He then ordered 
the girl to be restored to her true mother. The false 
claimant was dismissed in disgrace. Mother and child 
were overjoyed, and the witnesses astonished at such 
judicial wisdom. 

In another case, a rich merchant of Yedo went to 
Kidto on business, and was absent thirteen months. 
On his return he found that his wife had been unfaith- 
ful to him. After fruitless efforts to extort her secret, 
and find her paramour, he went to Oka. On a certain 
day, all the male relations, friends, and neighbors as- 
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sembled, and, one by one, were called into the judg- 
ment-hall, and questioned. Oka told the husband to 
bring with him his cat, which had for years been a pet 
in the house. With the cat quietly nestled at his side, 
he leisurely questioned each person. No clue could be 
obtained, until one young man appeared and took his 
seat, as usual, on his heels and knees, on the matting. 
The cat, now interested, ran briskly up, rubbed itself 
against his knees, and, being stroked by the man, finally 
climbed up in his lap, and cuddled itself up as if per- 
fectly familiar with that comfortable place. All this 
time the young man was looking im the judge’s face, 
and answering his questions, forgetful of the cat. The 
questioning being finished, the judge ordered the offi- 
cers to bind the man and conduct him to prison. The 
man, who was inwardly congratulating himself on his 
clever answers, and his freedom even from suspicion, 
thought Oka was helped by the gods and confessed his 
crime. W. E. Grirris. 


“HE COMES !"—A FRAGMENT* 


They cry, “ He comes— 
The signs are sure—all lands are armed for war— } 
The mystic number is fulfilled—He comes !” | 


We answer: O, that he would come! We want 
The Christ! We want a God to burn the truth 
Afresh upon the forehead of the world ! 

We want a Man to walk once more among 

The wrangling Pharisees, to drive the beasts ° \ 
And money-mongers from the temple courts ; 
To bring the Gospel back again and prove — | 
How all unlike the churches are to Christ ! 
We want that Christ again to tell the “ saints” , ] 
Their sins, that they were sent to bless the poor, 
And they have sold themselves unto the rich ; 
That they were sent to preach the works of peace, 
And they have filled the world with war of words; 
That they were sent the messengers of love, i 
And they have driven love out of their creeds; i 
That they were sent to teach men not to lie, , , 
Nor tremble when their duty led to death— i 
O for the Christ again! He—He would dare 
To tell the churches how they lie and cant ; , | 


And talk of serving God—and serve themselves ; 

And talk of saving souls—to save their “ cause,” 

And pare and narrow God’s divinest truth 

Until a man can hardly be a man 4 
And member of a Church. 


Already Christ is coming. Hear ye not 

The footfalls of the Lord? He tramples down 

The cruel hedges men have built about 

The gate that leads to Heaven, He rends the creeds, 
And gives their tatters to the merry winds. 

He does not come, as bigots prophecy, 

To choose a handful and to damn the rest, { 
To found a Jewish-Gentile kingdom here 

And roll the world into the past again : t 
He comes the Spirit of a riper Age, 
When all that is not good or true shall die— 

When all that’s bad in custom, false in creed, 

And all that makes the boor and mars the man, 

Shall pass away forever. Yes, He comes 

To give the world a passion for the truth, - 

To inspire us with a holy human love, 

To make us sure that, ere a man can be 

A saint, he first must be a man. 

? The above lines were handed to us by Mr. Frederick E. P. a 

student at Brown University. ‘They were given to him at a book-stall in the § 
little, sooty town of Lianelly, Wales, four years since. The writer, a — 

looking, shy, retiring girl of eighteen or nineteen years, was pointed out to 

by the book-seller, as “‘a dreamer,”’ and the village folks called her crazy. The 

verses were written in 1868, when she could not Sass been more than sixteen 


ears of age. Considering the place, the time, and the author, we think the 
oes remarkable. Bf believe they have never before been published in this 


country. 


Horace Mann on Drawing. 
(Extract from an autograph letter.) ’ 
What was called the love of knowledge was, in my 


‘time, necessarily cramped into a love of books, because 


there was no such thing as oral instruction. Books de- 
signed for children were few, and their contents meagre 
and miserable. My teachers were very geod people, 
but they were very poor teachers. Looking back to 
the school-boy days of my mates and myself, I cannot 
adopt the line of Virgil,— 

“O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint !” 


I deny the Jona. With the infinite universe around 


| 
~ 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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us, all ready to be daguerreotyped upon our souls, we 
were never placed at the right focus to receive its glori- 
ous images. I had an intense natural love of beauty, 
and of its expression in nature and in the fine arts. As 
“a poet was in Murray lost,” so at least an amateur 
poet, if not an artist, was lost in me. How often, when 
a boy, did I stop, like Akenside’s herd, to gaze at the 
glorious sunset, and lie down upon my back at night on 
the earth, to look at the heavens! Yet, with all our 
senses and our facuities glowing and receptive, how 
little were we taught! or rather, how much obstruc- 
tion was thrust in between us and Nature’s teach- 
ings! Our eyes were never trained to distinguish 
forms and colors, our ears were strangers to music. 
So far from being taught the art of drawing, which 
is a beautiful language by itself, I well remember 
that when the impulse to express in pictures what I 
could not express in words was so strong that, as Cow- 
per says, it tingled down to my fingers, then my 
knuckles were rapped with the heavy ruler of the 
teacher, or cut with his rod, so that an artificial tingling 
soon drove away the natural. . . . Oh, when the 
intense and burning activity of youthful faculties shall 
find employment in salutary and pleasing studies, or 
occupations, then will parents be able to judge better of 
the alleged proneness of children to mischief. Until 
then, children have not a fair trial before their judges! 


Education in Italy. 


JI Museo d’ Istruzione, wishing to give some idea of 
what is now doing in Italy for public instruction, fur- 
nishes the following figures of sums expended for edu- 
cation, and central and provincial administration : 
Superior Council of Public Instruction, _/%. 1,214,800 
Expenses of Universities and Institutes 

connected therewith, Libraries, Fine Art 

Academies, museums, etc., 
Secondary and Technical Ins ion, Sal- 


10,669,823 


aries, Apparatus etc., . 59778,363 
Normal Schools . 1,307,089 
Deaf and Dumb Schools, : : : 198,570 
Primary Instruction, . 1,797,500 
Divers expenses for encouraging scholars, 

repairs, maintenance, etc., . 2,049,922 


Total, ° ‘ 23,016,068 
In all, more than twenty-three millions of lire Italiane, 
or nearly four millions and a half of dollars, besides 
those expenses of elementary and secondary instruc- 
tion which belong in part to the different communes 
throughout the country, and the expenses of certain 
technical, professional, and nautical institutes, that are 


defrayed by other departments. 

In the 80 Royal Lyceums there are inscribed in 
three divisions as scholars, 5532 

In the 104 gymnasia, five divisions, . . 9,772 

In 63 Technical Schools, four divisions, f 6,501 


In 26 National Boarding Schools, . , 


This enumeration does not include the city of Naples, 
nor the city and province of Bologna, which appear to 
be under a separate regimen. In the last province, it 
is stated that only 53 per cent of boys and 44 per cent 
of girls, of age to attend school, are inscribed on the 
records ; a good part of those who fail in this duty are 
presented by agricultural labor, while with some, unfor- 
tunately, it arises from the negligence and carelessness 
of their parents. 

MICHAEL COPPINO, MINISTER OF EDUCATION. 

The new minister of education or public instruction, 
Michael Coppino, was born in 1822 at the little town of 
Alba, the Alba Pompeia of antiquity. He is the son of 
a cobbler, and has raised himself to his present position 
entirely by his own ys, Maas talent. He received 
his education at the Carlo anuele College of Turin, 
and became afterwards dy a7 of rhetoric at several 
Italian universities, and finally at the University of 
Turin. He held the pee of Minister of Public 
Instruction, as a member of the Ratazzi Cabinet in 
1867, and is a very fluent and polished speaker. Z’ 
Annotatore states that he is giving proof of his desire to 
better the condition of teachers, and to excite a more 
lively and fruitful ardor in study: he is full of good 
will toward the class of instructors, and will certainly 
improve their position and render their lot less trying. 
The same journal states that since the 1st of il, the 
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great national library, Vittorio Emanuele, has been open 
to the public daily; and the fine reading-room hall 
open from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m., and from 7 to 11 in the 
evening, has been frequented by a great number of 
readers, not a few of whom strangers. Already pos- 
sessing nearly 400,000 volumes, the library is increas- 
ing its collection daily with the most renowned modern 
works that issue from the press, not only in Italy, but 
in Germany, England, and France. 


MATHEMATICS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

— “G. W. F.” will see that his solution of Problem LX VIII is 
wrong. 

— “R. F.” sends the same proof of the fons asinorum as the one 
published on p. 245. 

— “Teacher’s” first problem is indeterminate ; of the second, 
we have the solution from several persons, which consists merely 
in reducing 500 bushels to cubic inches and taking the square root 
for two dimensions of the bin, and doubling this for the third 
dimension, 

— “™M.,” to avoid the inaccuracy of the expression— 

$+ X 7= 14, writes thus: 
$+ $= (3+ 5= X 7= 
This does not mend the matter. On no correct principle of nota- 
tion can this be right. 

— “M. R. H.” is requested to give the page of the problem 
“ A. H. B.” to which he refers. 

—* J. S. R.” sent us, some time ago, an excellent article on divis- 
ion of fractions, to which we referred in an explanation of our 
own. It would have been published before this, but for the fact 
that a part of it has been lost, the blame for which lies somewhere 
between the mathematical editor and the editor-in-chief. In that 
case, of course, neither will shoulder it. 

— Walter Siverly sends us a solution of the problem proposed by 
him, and we are promised a solution from another source, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“Minus X Minus Gives Plus.” 

Mr. Editor :—At the risk of having more than my share of space, 
unless indeed this note waits till it is fairly “my turn next,” I offer 
a few strokes aimed at cracking the above nut, an achievement 
which there is reason to suppose is always interesting. The sign 
+ (plus) I understand to mean the existence of a quantity in a cer- 
tain sense, direction, tendency, aim, effect—words from which each 
can suit himself—as for a certain side uf a question, above a zero 
point, to the righ¢ of an initial point, etc. 

The sign — (minus) I understand to mean existence in an efpo- 
site sense, direction, etc. ;—in other words, a state of oppositeness, or 
contrariety, to the former state. 

The sign — (—), double minus, I understand to mean the aban- 
donment or neutralizing of thisjoppositeness or cogtrariety of state, 
condition, or action (since such abandonment is the offosite of a 
maintenance of it, and hence signified by the sign of oppositeness), 
and consequently a restoration to likeness of state, etc. 

Now, if 4 men are for a certain candidate, let us call them +-4, 
only that in practice + is understood; then if 4 other men are 
against that candidate, the fact will be expressed by writing them, 
—4. But if these four “ change their minds,”—#, ¢., abandon their 
attitude of oppositeness, they become — (—4) = -+-4, and we have 
alike in fact and expression, +-4—(—4)=-+8 men for our candi- 


24,141! date. 


But this process may be repeated,—#. ¢., multiplied. By “ per- 
suasion,” we can get five times four for our candidate, 4 X 5 
==20. By “ misrepresentation,” the enemy may multiply the of/o- 
sition five times, giving —4 men X 5= —20 men; 4.¢., twenty 
men existing in a state of opposition or antagonism to the former 
twenty. But, finally, by “ undeception,” these twenty men are led, 
suppose four at a time, to abandon this antagonism. These five re- 
movals, or neutralizations of oppositeness of mind or state, are 
expressed by —5, since the “undeception” is the opposite of the 
“ misrepresentation ” in its effect, and we have, alike in /act and 
expression, —4 X (—5)=-+20, or twenty men for our candidate 
who were against him. Or, recurring to the statement — (—4) 
=-+4, the removal of “ contrariness ” from five times four men 
may be expressed by —(—4) X 5, as well as by —4 X (—5). Thatis, 

—4 X —5 =—(-4) X = 4 X § = +420. 

It is interesting to add that when + and — signify, as in a large 
class of concrete cases, oppositeness of direction from an initial 
point, —(—) merely signifies a mental change of that point for the 
time being. ‘Thus to say that the difference between —15° and 
+ 40° is 40° — (—15°) = 55°, is only to say that +-40° is 55° above 
the —15° point of the scale in question, taken for the moment as the 
point to reckon from. Or, calling north and south latitudes re- 
spectively + and —, as being estimated in different directions from 
the equators, the difference between A at +45° and B at —25° is 
45 — (—25°) = 70° ; that is, it is changing our initial point for the 
moment to 25° S. latitude, to say that A is 70° north of B at the lat- 


ter point, or to 45° N., if we call B 70° south of A. 


To conclude by application to the usual occasion of explanation, 
the multiplication of two binomials, each containing a negative 


term, we have first the oferation : ons 


ac—be 
—ad + bd 
ac — be — ad +- bd. 
Second, the explanation : 1st, a, being or acting in a certain sense 
(considered as positive) is repeated ¢ times in the same sense, giving 
+ac. 2d, a, being or acting as before, is repeated @ times in 
an opposing sense, or is counteracted d times, giving dc to counteract 
ac, therefore written —dc, 3d, —d, being or acting in opposition to 
a, is repeated in that sense c times, giving further —ad in opposition 
to ac. 4th, the opposition of —4 to a is counteracted d times, which 
removal of contrariety of state, like a double negative amounting 
to an affirmative, brings dd to likeness of stat to ac, therefore writ- 
ten +d, Hence (a — 4) X (ec —d) = etc. w. 
[Remarks by the Editor.] 

Of the above explanation we will say: —(1) The expression 
“minus X minus” has no meaning. The signs +- and — cannot 
be combined in any way that resembles the combination of factors 
which we call multiplication: Any number of signs, 4- or —, may 
be placed before a quantity, but the power of the signs will be 
added, andin no sense multiplied. When, therefore, we say multi- 
ply —a by —4, we mean simply multiply ¢ by 4, and apply both 
signs to the product, or one sign equivalent to both. 

(2) The sign — does not mean that the quantity exists in a di- 
rection opposite to that which we call -}-, but that it is to be taken 
in a direction opposite to that given it by all its other directive 
signs, whether — or +, so that when several minus signs belong to 
a quantity, each one reverses its direction. We say direction, be- 
cause that one word can be made, by a slight accommodation, to 
apply to every case of opposition indicated by these signs. 

(3) It will be seen by (2) that to explain why —e X —é=-}ad, 
is the same thing as explaining why —(—ed) = -+-aé ; and this is 
as easily explained as the fact that when a direction is reversed 


twice it will be the same as if not reversed at all. Take any other 


view of the matter, and you will find ever rising before you the 
ghost that has the unmeaning name “ minus by minus gives plus.” 
But when it is once understood that the expression —a x —é 
means only that to the product of a and 4 two minus signs are to be 
applied, that ghost is laid forever, If this, the only true idea, were 
not so simple, and there were not so many intricate and abstruse 
explanations which are the admiration of their authors and others 
to whom “ommne ignotum pro magnifico” [est], we should hope that 
it might sometime prevail. 

(4) It is not true that —(—) in the cases named signifies a men- 
tal change of the initial point. When -+ and — are applied to dis- 
tances reckoned from A (say north and south) the expression 5 ft.+ 
3 ft. does not mean that we measure 5 ft. and 3 ft. both from 4; but 
measuring one from 4, the other begins where the first ends ; and 
so in 5 — (—3), the — (—3) begins where the 5 ends, and as — (—3) 
does not differ from -+-3, this is the same as 5-++3. The 3 begin- 
ning where the 5 ends, is measured in the same direction as the 5, 
that is, in the positive direction. If we have 5 — 3, the 3 begins as 
before, and is measured in the opposite direction, A point moving 
over that line would move from A a distance 5 in the positive direc- 
tion, and then from the end of the first, a distance 3 in the opposite 
or negative direction. 

“ W.” will see that his theory will not hold ; for when we have 
several terms, as 5 + 3 — (—4)-+ &c., will he start each one at 
the initial point A ? We refer ““ W.” and others interested to page 
209, Vol. I. of the JouRNAL, for further explanation. 


Dr. WALKER’s FourtH Nut.—If 3 envelopes cost 11 cents, 
one will cost 3 cents ; 25 at 3 cents would cost 91$ cents; 25 cost 
82 cts., therefore 1 costs cents. 10—3=7; 
25—3=22, If a reduction of of cents is made on 22, then a re. 
duction as large should be made for 7. of Aft — — 
10 envelopes at 3$ cents = 36% cents ; 363 — 34's = 334% cents. 

Don ALONZO. 

— The following rule answers “A. F. P.’s” first question :— 
Subtract (a/gebraically) the first figure from the second, the result 
from the third, that result from the fourth, and so on. If the final 
result be zero, the number is divisible by 11 ; if the final result be 
greater than zero and positive, it is the remainder ensuing on division. 
If the remainder be negative, subtract from 11 to find the true re- 
mainder, Zxamples: 16423 is divisible. 

1642915, Tem, = 10, 
164 gives —1, and 10 is the remainder. 

Hooper's Academy, Yonkers, N.Y., May, 1876. 


RA ° DEC R. A. 
Mercury, 54 58m 3° 36° Saturn, 224 41m 


Venus, 42 2440 Uranus, 9 17 16 
Mars, 18 Neptune, 10 
Mercury was seen here May 24, but not “telescoped.” Next 


Jupiter, 15 33 
chance July 7-9, in the morning. Two degrees nearer to the sun— 
a very poor show. W. H. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


The School Question.—Courtesy in Discussion. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

The Rev. Mr. Young, in his communication, in your ‘issue of 
the 27th, does but simple justice to my thoroughly designed cour- 
teousness of manner of stating what it seemed to me truth to say. 
I wish all your correspondents could realize how unworthy of the 
true teacher, and how prejudicial to the right settlement of this 
vexed question, are a thoroughly unjudicial temper, and failing 
courtesy in manner. Hard speeches will bring no happy con- 
clusion. 

He, however, fails to get at my meaning in the points to which 
he replies, although I was, as I supposed, so unqualifiedly confin- 
ing'my statements to the position and views of the Protestant de- 
nominations, that misapprehension would be impossible. That 
these are so various and are so often rivals of each other, that a 
division of the school fund on the religious question would be 
likely to occasion no small jealousy and conflict; that, in the 
present prevailing indifference and want of free-handed liberality 
as regards religious enterprises, marking too many communities, 
the burden of sustaining parochial schools would not be under- 
taken; and that so general and unyielding is the hostility toward 
the Roman Church, to which they have been educated, that it is 
difficult for them to look upon any tenet, explanation, or combined 
movement, traceable to that church, without prejudice or appre- 
hension—all this was, it seems to me, so plainly stated, that I can- 
not see how your correspondent come to discover in it any invidi- 
ous reference to the church. I looked upon myself as far more 
likely to be criticised for my tolerant courtesy toward it. 

FREDERICK S. JEWELL. 
A Serap-Book for the School-room. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Most of our secular and religious papers seek to give their read- 
ers the best selections from the literature of the present day. 
The magazines and weeklies publish abstracts from the latest 
books, while the newspapers cull the choicest bits from all depart- 
ments of current literature. A newspaper is generally of little 
value after it is read, and is carelessly thrown aside for waste pa- 
per. Scrap-books have ever been popular means to save selec- 
tions for future use. Like many others, we have several of these 
books, and they serve an admirable purpose. In teaching we,have 
continually used these scrap-books to illustrate various top- 
ics, but we found them to be awkward affairs to carry into the 
school-room. We hit upon the following plan, and found it much 
superior to a bulky volume: We bought a number of large, stout, 
official envelopes, cut out capital letters or printed them in one 
corner; also prepared a number of envelopes with the words 
Chemistry, History, Language, Poetry, etc., written on them. 
These envelopes were then arranged in alphabetical order, put in 
a box of the sight size, and put on our, table or book-shelf for use. 

The usefulness of this arrangement consists in the fact that a 
scrap can be cut and put on file, without the bottle of mucilage, 
and whenever an article is needed for use in the recitation room, 
it could be found in a moment and carried in the pocket, without 
the bother of a ponderous scrap-book. One will be surprised at 
the number of choice bits which can be culled from almost every 
newspaper. Even the “ patent outside” village weekly is supplied 
with the scissorings of an experienced city editor. The Boston 
Journal, Youth's Companion, and New-York Tribune are espe- 
cially useful in this particular. Oftentimes half-a-dozen selections, 
besides two or three standard poems, can be cut from a single num- 
ber of a newspaper, and a still larger number of literary and his- 
torical items from the Youth's Companion. 

The Escurial was burned a few years ago; all the newspapers 
had condensed and interesting accounts of this wonderful build- 
ing. This is clipped, filed, and is ready for our history class. 
One of the best descriptions of a prairie was written by Senator 
Ingalls, of Kansas, for a leading magazine, The newspaper se- 
lection of this article is ready for our geography class. Last 
month we read full abstracts, from the English papers, of the dar- 
ing explorations of Lieutenant Cameron in the wilds of Africa. 
This took place only a year ago, is fresh, interesting, and up to 
the times. The geography class will reach Africa during June. 
The latest and best poems by Longfellow, Whittier, etc., are re- 
printed in almost every paper. A great orator delivers a fine ora- 
tion, the busy sub-editor writes all night for us, and the next day 
we have our material for future declamations. Take the orations 
at Lexington, a year ago, as an illustration. The official Bud/etin 
of the Boston Public Library cost two cents each. In No. 36, we 
have three pages of solid references of centennial reading; in 
No. 37, three pages of fine-print references to “Pre-Columbian 

Visits,” and two pages to “Mexican and Peruvian Civilization.” 
These pages are cut out, trimmed, folded, and are ready for future 
reference. The contents of all the best periodicals are advertised 
or given in a summary in the literary column. These can also be 
Placed on file. 

One will have to be diligent with the scissors to keep apace 
with the valuable historical information which is scattered broad- 
Cast over the land, by the press, during this Centennial year. 

Take these live, fresh items; choice bits of history; latest 
Poems ; literary anecdotes, etc., into the classroom. Call atten- 


tion to this and that point; suggest reading and more research in|a 


. this direction ; recommend such extracts from last week’s oration | a single skin or blanket had two holes cut for the arms, and some- 


‘the purpose of experiment, a small supply of slating was ordered. 


for next week’s declamations, and it will serve to quicken the dili- 
gent and stimulate the indolent. A. F. BLAISDELL. 
Untruthfulness in Pupils — A Remedy. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

A teacher asks, — 1. “ What would you do with a pupil who is 
taught better at home, and still repeatedly lies to you?” I should 
talk with him earnestly and faithfully in private, endeavoring to 
show him the sinfulness of the habit of lying, and its effects. If 
this proved of no avail, as the child does not sin through ignor- 
ance, or lack af education in the right, it seems to me that some 
kind of punishment might be used with good effect. It is ex- 
tremely rare for me to punish for this offence, only in aggravated 
cases. 

2. “ Would you take a pupil’s word, that he was not whispering,” 
etc.? I should. Better be deceived many times, than once un- 
justly accuse. But I should keep very close watch of that pupil, 
not allowing him to be conscious of the watching. 

3. “ How far may a teacher trust a pupil,” etc. ?—Trust him ap- 
parently—fully. Let none but yourself know that you have not 
the utmost confidence in him, but keep vigilant watch. 

4. Be yourself a model of truthfulness. Keep your promises ex- 
actly, even to the very little ones; let them learn that what the 
teacher says is always true. Give your pupils a high standard of 
truthfulness. Show them how you regard a lie, deception, or 
equivocation. Let truthfulness be held among them as a necessary 
virtue. Keep it constantly before them, by frequent talks and 


stories about it. A TEACHER. 
- 


Blackboards.— A Suggestion. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 
The writer having been recently charged with the repair of a 
dozen school-houses, found the blackboards out of repair. For 


It came, with a bill at the rate of $9.00 per gallon. The advertised 
price was $6.00, and by returning the bill twice 1t was reduced to 
this rate. Sending to another house, a very good article, at what 
may have been a moderate price, or a little more than half the 
price first charged, was received. This experience led to the 
thought that the JouRNAL of EpucaTioN might do good service 
by procuring and publishing a recipe for a blackboard slating, with 
directions for its use? Will you favor us? ScHooL Com, 
“ What Can Be Done to Prevent It?”’ 

Mr. Editor :—Thus asks a correspondent, who sends us the fol- 

lowing item from the Boston Hera/d : 


“ SCHOLARS. written on any subject. Address, 
with stamp, . . 


It depends, in our opinion, simply upon the method of teaching 
composition-writing When I went to school we were never taught 
how to write. Our compositions, like Topsy, grew. If this is the 
case, no one can prevent scholars from stealing their essays, if 
they are so disposed. We have taught composition-writing, or 
rather the correct method of writing good English, for several 
years. We have met with many failures, and only a little success. 
But of one thing we are assured: that by the method we prac- 
ticed, no scholar would be disposed to answer any advertisement 
like the above. In other words, we would teach the pupil to get 
interested in his subject, which subject must be interesting to the 
scholar. At first, interested in his particular subject, and next, 
taught, as in a regular recitation, how to write upon it, the pupil 
is at once fully alive to his work. We propose, at some future 
time, to give in detail a method of teaching English for ordinary 
class-work. A. F. B. 

—o—— 
A Batch of Queries. 

What is the origin of the terms “Silver Grays,” “ Barn-burn- 
ers,” “ Wooly-Heads,” and “ Hunkers,” as they were applied to 
political parties ? ' L. B. W. 

In the verse, “ Let your communications be yea, yea, may, nay ; 
for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil,” how shall we 
parse the italicised words? EK. N. M. 

In Connecticut many of the rivers bear Indian names. Some 
names end in terminations nearly similar. For example: Quine- 
baug ; She-paug ; Pach-aug ; Apag-naug ; Natch-aug, etc. Will 
some one give the meanings of the names given, and of the /ina/ 
syllables ? Have they kindred signification ? A. Q. J. 


— (1) If the following sentence is correct, how do you dispose 


of the word Aim?: “The philosopher I take to be Aim who of 
all others tries hardest to solve the problem of life.” 


times one for the head. So, will etymologists please be on the 
lookout for a “ head-scye,” to further their science? G. S. B. 
Little Compton, R. I., May, 1876. 


— You will doubtless smile at receiving this card, in relation to 
your query in THE New-ENGLAND of April 29. To me the word 
arm-scye seems a mis-spelling. The word as used by dressmak- 
ers is “arm-size.” I have always considered the word “ arm-size ” 
a technical term, but very expressive, like thousands of other tech- 
nical terms. The arm-size is the place for the arm to go through 
— the size of the arm. A. H. 
Greeley, Colorado, May 7, 1876. 


The Bible in the Schools. 


— The Hon, J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent of Instruction 
for Pennsylvania, claims that the Bible is now read in 14,500 of its 
17,000 public schools, without giving serious offence to anybody. 


— The question of the Bible in the public schools is agitating 
the people of Sydney, Australia. The Bible there is out, and the 
pressure is to establish it. The majority are favorable to the 
measure. 


— Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P., in a recent address at an anniver- 
sary dinner in England, referred to the religious difficulty in schools 
as follows : 

“What the people wanted in this Protestant country was that 
their children should have instruction in the Bible, and, above all, in 
the great truths of Christianity, and there never was a greater mis- 
take than to suppose that any amount of jealousy and controversy 
among the members of different denominations, would prevent the 
large body of. fathers and mothers in England from desiring relig- 
ious education for their children ; but they were also exceedingly 
anxious that no advantage should be taken of this need to swell 
the principles of one denomination and sect rather than another. 
He believed that the religious difficulty was made by controversial- 
ists outside real education work, and disappeared the instant men 
set to work to give that kind of religious instruction in which all 
could unite, and which all desired for their children.” 


— The venerable Thurlow Weed wrote a letter not long since 
to the New York 7ridune upon the question of excluding the Bible 
from the public schools, in which he expresses a regret that an old 
class-book of half a century ago, known as the “ Beauties of the 


says of this book: 

“ The * Beauties of the Bible,’ of which the Rev. Ezra Samson, of 
Hudson, is the author, was first published in 1800, and contains 
282 pages. If this book should be restored to our public schools, 
the best parts of the Scripture would constitute an important 
branch of common school education, Our children, while learning 
to read, would become imbued with the spirit of Christianity. The 
present seems a fitting occasionto call the attention of educational 
boards and the clergy to this book. If, simultaneously with the great 
uprising of the people under the eloquent Gospel appeals of Mr. 


ties of the Bible’ should be introduced as a class-book in our com- 
mon schools, thousands upon thousands of our grateful children 
will rise up to thank those who, conferred this blessing upon them,” 


— Sir Charles Read, late M.P., in a late school address at 
Brighton, Eng., said 

“ They had to pay for all their prison discipline, police arrange- 
ments, and the results of intemperance — things which might to a 
great extent be prevented if they were wise enough to look after 
the elementary education of the country: providing, however, that 
that education did not shut out the just recognition that at the bot- 
tom of it all there must be a reverence for God and for His work. 
If there were not this, there was no education which, in his belief, 
would stem the torrent of crime, and decrease pauperism in the 
country ; because it was only by a high moral training, based upon 
religious practice, that they could hope to effect the great revolu- 
tion they all desired to take place. Therefore it was that they 
earnestly desired that every child attending their schools should 
reverence God’s Word; and whilst their instruction was secular — 
schools supported by the ratepayers must be secular —and there 
were differences of opinion with regard to religious teaching and 
doctrine, they had, nevertheless, found a common platform upon 
which the simplest instruction in the Bible could be given and 
God’s Holy Word, read. Education based upon this solid founda- 
tion was worth something ; but he would take no part in advancing 
education which was divested and divorced from its association in 
the slightest manner possible with the Bible. He thought 


(2) Does the expression, “a pair of twins,” mean two or four | at the time that it was far better to have a thing refined than to have 


individuals ? ENIGMA. 
“ Arm-scye” Again. 
— Our farmers talk of the “stail ” of a rake or fork, for rake’s- 
tail, or fork’s-tail. Perhaps their wives said “ arm-scye” for 


“ arm’s-eye "—the opening for the arm ; as the “eye” of a hoe or 


it unrefined ; and he would rather have a refined heathenism to some 
of the unrefined Christianity, But if it had come to this in Brighton, 
that where the Bible was taught in all integrity, that wherever . their 
petty distinctive dogmas were not taught, that that was heathenism : 


then, he thought, the more of that heathenism there was the better. 
But he might say to any, * Go to our schools at the time of religious 
instruction, and I am certain the conclusion you will come to will be 


axe, in which the handle is set. But “C.,” in the spelling suggests that the children not only have the best secular catited dhe 


the“ cutting” idea, — the scindo of the Latin, the scythe of the}, ,. 
English, and scie of the French. Then it would be the “arm-cut,”| S-joo/ Board work, that the 


education.” One fact he could mention as the effect of 
rate this year had been podueed three 


cutting for the arm, suggestive of primitive dressmaking, when | a%d a half shillings in the 


Bible,” has been permitted to drop out of the schodls. Mr. Weed- 


Moody, and the tranquilizing harmonies of Mr. Sankey, the ‘ Beau, " 
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THE Michigan Association of Superintendents of 
City Schools, at their last meeting resolved : 

That it is the sentiment of this association that Su- 
perintendent H. S. Tarbell, of East Saginaw, possesses 
the qualities and fitness for Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, that-easily recommends him as a most suit- 
able man for the position, and that we present him as 
our first choice for that office. 


Epucators will do well to take note of the following 
important meetings : 

The American Institute of Instruction will hold its 
forty-seventh annual meeting at Plymouth, N. H., on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, July 11, 12, and 
13. Merrick Lyon, president. 

The National Teachers’ Association will hold its 
sixteenth annual meeting at Music Hall, Baltimore, 
Md., on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, July to, 
11, and 12. William F. Phelps, president. 

The eighth annual session of the American Philolog- 
ical Association will be held in New York city, at the 
University, beginning on Tuesday, July 18th, 1876, at 
three o’clock p.m. The local committee generously 
offer to furnish entertainment to all members who re- 
port to their chairman, Dr. Howard Crosby, at the 
University of the City of New York, before June zoth. 
In accordance with a special vote of the Association, 
passed at its last session, each member intending to 
present a paper, is requested to send its title to the 
secretary, Professor Samuel Hart, Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., at least two months before the meet- 
ing. A general compliance with this request is abso- 
lutely necessary to enable the executive committee to 
give due notice of the subjects to be discussed at the 
meeting. Albert Harkness, president. 

The twenty-fifth meeting of American Association 
for the Advancement of Science will commence at 
Buffalo on ne August 26. William B. Rogers, 
president. 


Teacuers should not fail to impress upon their 
pupils the importance of taking note of current events. 
The transactions of to-day make the history of to-mor- 
row, and those who are taught to trace effect from 
cause, and cause from effect, in the daily life of the 
world, will have but little difficulty in judging of the 
value of results in the world’s history. Let the pupils 
of maturity of mind come in daily contact with the life 
of the age, and education will take on a more practical 
value. The studies will become infused with a new 
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vitality. Geography, history, science, art,—in fact, all 
knowledge has a daily growth, and he who teaches or 
studies only books, will find his studies take hold 
only of the past, and are not inspired by the energy 
of the living present. A mummy of Pharoah’s time is 
a poor subject for the dissecting knife ; so is the dead 
past a useless thing if not infused with the quick life- 
blood of to-day. Look at the topics which at this 
very moment are stirring the thought and heart of all 
civilized peoples! The Centennial,— The doings of 
Congress, — The great President-making Conventions, 
— The Impeachment: of the Secretary of War, — The 
Extradition Laws, as related to the Winslow case—, 
European political complications, as related to Turkey 
—The Deposition and Suicide of Sultan Abdul Aziz 
Khan, and the elevation of Mohammed Murad Effendi 
as his successor, — Stanley’s Explorations in Africa : 
these and a hundred other matters engage the mind of 
the intelligent everywhere, and the teachers who would 
do best service in their schools will impress upon their 
pupils, not simply the outline of the events which are 
making the most marked era in the history of men, but 
will aim to teach them something of the philosophy 
which controls the actions of men. On our recent visit 
to the Normal School at Hampton, Va., we were de- 
lighted with an exercise of this character. At the close 
of the devotional services of the morning, one of the 
teachers, whose duty it was to prepare herself for the 
exercise, gave to the students, in a very brief and con- 
densed style, the summary of the events of the previous 
day, as reported in the morning papers, which came to 
the school. The teacher interspersed the reading of 
these important doings with remarks, explanations, and 
criticisms, such as gave animation and interest to the 
exercise. The students were attentive and interested, 
and took notes for their own personal reading. 


Traditional Ideas. 


History is a wise schoolmaster, but a’ neglected one. 
If our public men, and our writers on public affairs, 
would but study history more, and so master the logic 
of facts rather than that of abstractions, their conclu- 
sions would be sounder, and their acts more judicious 
and statesman-like. 

One of the most striking lessons of history is that 
taught us of the utility and power of inherited ideas. 
It is not so much the institutions and laws of a nation 
which gives it stability and character, as it is the in- 
herited ideas of the people. These not only give a 
spring of action mightier than temporary necessities, 
but they form a bond stronger than even organic law. 
The inherited idea of pontifical supremacy, more than 
all her machinery, is the secret of the strength of 
Rome. The idea of Gallic succession to the Empire of 
the West, or “Caesarism,” so called, has more to do 
than people think with the imperialism and military 
vigor of France. The corresponding idea relative to 
the Eastern Empire, we well know to be the secret of 
the restlessness of Russia in the East. All there is of 
modern Greece is her hold on the idea of the past ; the 
old idea of Germanic unity is the corner-stone of the 
successes of Bismark: and the inherited ideas of the 
superiority of her constitution and race-character, are 
the strength and stability of England. 

Now here is to be found one serious element in our 
national weakness and danger. From our comparative 
infancy, and our conglomerate character as a people, 
we are necessarily lacking in these ancient and in- 
grained ideas. Not only have we little that, amidst the 
changes and shocks of our political agitation, still holds 
the minds of the masses firm ; but the vast incoming of 
foreign populations, who bring with them their old in- 
herited ideas, is making it less possible for us to grow 
into anything fixed or homogeneous of that kind. 
Hence, our great want at this time is an administration 
and policy which will seize upon, and maintain what- 


ever we have that can be called our traditional or in- 


herited ideas. Doing this in relation to the inherited 
idea of American ufiity, was really sceret Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s success. 

Now the application which we wish to > eae of this 
here bears, as we are compelled to believe, with para- 
mount force upon the vexed question of religion in our 
schools. Our traditional ideas on that point are doubt- 
less far from being as definite and effective as they 
should have been. But they are, nevertheless, clear 
and unmistakable in their direction. Is it not, then, 
the height of impolicy to endeavor to uproot them? Is 
it not simply furthering the work of fundamental disin- 
tegration, which in other like directions is going on fast 
enough? Should it not rather be our policy and our 
struggle to hold fast to the old idea, and to give it in- 
creased universality and power, by laboring to perfect 
its working and its efficacy in our schools? We ear- 
nestly commend this thought to our restless and icono- 
clastic agitators, who are creating and intensifying the 
present hue and cry against religion in the schools. 


Teachers’ Associations of Western Mass. 


The county associations of Berkshire, Franklin, Hamp- 
shire, and Hampton counties, have all been held within 
the last three weeks. The weather has generally been 
favorable, the attendance has been large, and the discus- 
sions of an unusually interesting character: The teach- 
ing of language and expression occupied a share of 
time in each of these conventions. The attention of 
the teachers at the meeting at Northampton was directed 
to the study of modern languages by Mr. Mitchell of 
the High School of Northampton, and to the great 
valué of the study of languages in general by President 
Clark Seeyle of Smith College. At the meeting at 
Springfield, great interest was excited in the methods 
of composition-writing by Superintendent Marvell, of 
Holyoke, by Miss Neal, and by Mrs. Walton, of West- 
field, and by others—all enforcing the thought that 
ideas must precede words. At the Pittsfield meeting, 
the most sparkling paper of the session, where all were 
excellent, was by Rev. L. Pratt of North Adams, on 
“The Study of Expression.” The American people 
were characterized by the lecturer as the “dumb race” ; 
the French, especially the French women, were pre- 
sented as the model in this as in other arts, This is 
an art that can be cultivated—which is cultivated 
among the French in the home and through society ; it 
is an art almost wholly neglected among us in the 
schools, in the home, and, in consequence, very rarely 
found in society. It is an art which must be cultivated 
by learning to think, and use terms with accuracy. 
Drawing and music received a good share of attention 
in the conventions ; the former, particularly, at Pitts- 
field, where George H. Cary, and Rev. C. V. Spear, of — 
Pittsfield, gave most important. suggestions as to its 
value as a language expressive of nature, and having 
great advantages as a mental training, and as a practi- 
cal art. The claims of music were presented by Prin- 
cipal A. Rice of Lee, as the means especially impor- 
tant in training the emotional nature. 

Natural history in schools was advocated at North- 
ampton by Principal D. D. Gorham, and Geo. A. Wal- 
ton, State agent ; the former gentleman claiming that it 
was the necessary basis of all learning ; the latter made 
a careful distinction between the study of science, and 
the elementary facts upon which science depends, and 
claimed that these facts should be learned during the 
observing period, when the child is young, because, be- 
sides being interesting and useful as knowledge merely, 
they are the only natural means of training the powers 
of observation, without which training and facts the 
study of science is impossible. The same ‘subject was 
admirably presented at the Pittsfield meeting in an 
essay of a half-hour by H. H. Ballard of the Lenox 
High School. He showed clearly the necessity for the 
study of nature in cultivating the powers of observation, 


of expression, of honesty, of taste, etc. ; and closed by 
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recommending the formation of societies in connection 
with schools, for the cultivation of the habits of ob- 
serving and recording natural phenomenon, similar to 
the plan described in the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL. 

Of miscellaneous subjects, “The importance of prin- 
ciples as fhe basis of teaching,” was discussed at 
Northampton. by George A. White of Amherst College, 
and F. E. Stratton, Principal of New Salem Academy— 
the former showing the necessity by illustrations drawn 
from the various branches taught in the schools, and 
from practical life: the latter by showing the necessity 
of principles in teaching particularly. Other interesting 
topics were discussed by Principal Mitchell of Hadley, 
by Principal Sanderson of Amherst, and others, “ ‘The 
method of cultivating the memory ” was discussed at 
Springfield by Mr. True of Westfield, by Mr. Tuffts, 
and Mr. Hammond of Monson, by Mr. Stebbins, and 
Mr. Stone of Springfield, and others. 

Considerable interest, at Springfield, was excited 
under the question, “Should the pupils in interme- 
diate and grammar schools spend more time in learn- 
ing reasons, or the facts of things?” This subject 
was discussed by E. A. Hubbard, Miss Mary Neil and 
Mr. Stebbins, Miss Quindby of Springfield, Miss Joslyn 
of Chicopee, and by Professor Dickinson of Westfield. 
There was a general agreement that the early teach- 
ing should be of. the facts, and that, at a later period, 
reasons should. be learned. Professor Dickinson showed 
that there were different kinds of reasons; that at an 
early age it is a sufficient reason for the child, that his 
teacher told him so ; that the cause which lies next an- 
tecedent to any effect, is the one which the child nat- 


-urally gives ; that at a later period, he inquires for re- 


moter causes; but that the mind, at whatever age, 
demands a reason,’and gives one ; that we have a c/ear 
notion of a thing before we have a distinct notion ; in 
the former case, we can distinguish an object from 
other objects ; that in the latter case, we can not only 
distinguish, but we can define or describe the object. 
The duties of teachers to their scholars was also dis- 
cussed at Springfield by Principal Colburn of the High 
School, Springfield, by Principal Gibbs, and Miss Noble 
of Westfield, and by Miss Strickland. Mr. Colburn as- 
sumed that the duty of the teacher, in order that he 
might do the most possible for his school, was to disci- 
pline himself to self-control. Mr. Gibbs thought the 
duty was to train the pupils of his charge, first to be of 
use to themselves, second of use to society. Rev. Mr. 
Cove of Springfield, thought the first duty was to love 
the pupil, the next to make him love the school ; he 
must have confidence and enthusiasm ; the teacher 
must secure this through honest, independent effort. 
Writing vs. Printing was urged at Pittsfield by Supt. 
H. M. Harrington of North Adams, whose positions 
were sustained by some excellent results exhibited in 
ordinary exercises on paper, presented to the conven- 
tion for inspection. At Pittsfield an address on 


. Method in Education was given by Mr. Walton, in 


which was shown the necessity of a plan in education, 
based upon the philosophy of the mind. Such a plan 
does not at present exist for want of the requisite 
knowledge in teachers in general, and particularly in 
people. Such a plan is possible, since the discipline of 
the mind is the end of education, which implies a 
knowledge of its activities ; the means for acquiring 
the necessary knowledge are furnished in training 
schools, normal and other; to these all should repair 
before attempting the management of a school. 


Literature and methods of teaching were discussed} 


by B. M. Hill of Stockbridge High School. ~The princi- 
ple was admirably enforced in these discussions that 
the methods in education was what determined the kind 
and value of methods of teaching. Addresses were given 
by Rev. Washington Gadden at Northampton, and by 
Rev. A. D. Mayo at each of the other conventions ; at 
Springfield, on “ Beauty in the School room” ; at Pitts- 
field, on “ History and Patriotism in Common Schools.” 
The excellent character of these addresses is expressed 


in the mere mention of the lecturers’ names and subjects. 

Other exercises not named in the above brief report, 
were presented at the meetings, and all discussions 
were prompt, dignified, and earnest ; and especially 
was it noticeable that traditional methods of teaching 
are yielding to those which are more rational. An in- 
teresting feature in the Springfield meeting, was the 
prominence given the ladies upon the programme, no 


Hon. James H. Smart of Tidiana, Hon, Alonzo Abernethy of 
Iowa, and Hon. J. P. Wickersham of Pennsylvania. We have 
found these men, some of them at least, earning their bread by 
the sweat of their brow, literally. With coats off, and hammers, or 
saws, or brooms in hand they have labored for the credit of their 
State as they would not for themselves. Of others present may be 
mentioned as widely known in the educational field, Dr. Gregory 
of the Lilinois Industrial University, A. J. Rickoff, superintendent of 
public schools in Cleveland, Ohio ; Hon, John D, Philbrick, super- 
intendent of public schools, Boston, Mass.; Hon, Wm. T. Harris, 


one of whom failed to appear and take her part and] superintendent of public schools of St. Louis. 


sustain it. The absence of citizens generally from 


Having thus given the reader an idea of the location of the 


both day and evening sessions, was the only discourag- school work of the different States, we might naturally proceed to 


ing thing about these meetings, conducted so entirely in 
the interest of thé people. 


Centennial Department. 
The Individual State Element of the Centennial Exhibition. 

In our last we stated that there were elements in the present 
exposition in Fairmount Park, that had never appeared in any 
other World’s Fair. To one of these new features, the Centen- 
nial, we devoted our space last week ; this week we will consider 
another,—the State element, 

As a nation we are an assemblage of States, an aggregation of 
units, differing in soil, climate, pursuits, tastes, and also in polit- 
ical constitutions and educational systems. Now and here, for the 
first time in the history ofthe country, there is afforded an opportunity 
for the educator to make an intelligent comparison of the different 
systems pursued, and judge of their merits by their results, 

It is true that many branches of education, many important ones, 
do not admit of being compared in this exhibition, but others as 
important can be, and are, shown in a manner to furnish much 
valuable information. In July and August your readers by thou- 
sands are going to study the educational exhibits of the different 
States ; and as the moments are precious they want to lose no 
time in prospecting, as those of us have done who began our work 
on the opening day. Where is the American Educational exhibit ? 
This question was put to us by one who had spent days in the very 
structure where it is located. Under the circumstances it was not 
a surprising question. Inthe construction of the Main Building 
certain outward architectural effects were sought, and in the ac- 
complishment of this purpose, there resulted four small, almost im- 
perceptible, galleries. One of these, the north one, was assigned 
to some of the foreign commissions for office room, One, the 
west, to the society of engineers. Another, the south, to the edu- 
cational exhibit of a dozen or more States; and the remaining one, 
the eastern, to Massachusetts ; Pennsylvania having a separate 
building outside for her display in this department. 

“Tis ever thus”—the very source and fountain-head of all our 
prosperity as a nation,—that national element of the deepest inter- 
est to intelligent foreigners who are here to study the causes of our 
greatness—thrust aside, put under the roof, driven into crannies, 
so obscure as almost to require a special guide-book to enable the 
visitor to find it, But regrets are useless. Let us hope that when 
the next centennial arrives the educational exhibit will be awarded 
a space and a position commensurate with its importance. Having 
learned where to find the place, let us climb the winding stairs and 
see what States are represented in the south gallery. 

Turning to the right, we find Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, occu- 
pying the western half, while Maryland and New Hampshire are 
in the center. To the left, or in the eastern half, are to be found 
Michigan, New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maine, Mis- 
souri, lowa, and Wisconsin, each in its pigeon-hole, while a sin- 
gle bookcase from Minneapolis serves to reminds us of Minnesota. 
A table covered with volumes of scholars’ work from New Orleans, 
is all we have from Louisiana. - 

Some bound volumes from Charleston, Montgomery, Atlanta, 
Tougaloo, represent South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, and Mis- 
sissippi, The American Missionary Association show the colored 
schools of Hampton and Nashville, thus bringing in Virginia and 
‘Tennessee. 

From the following States we have failed to find anything, viz, 
Vermont, New York (as a State), Delaware, North Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Kentucky, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and Nevada. Thirteen out of the thirty-seven—three of the 
original thirteen—frem causes best known to themselves, have 
failed to put in an appearance. 

The amount of matter exhibited from the different States ap- 


describe the character of the work shown ; but here we must be 
excused from more general statements and come directly to the 
special work we came to study, the Industrial Drawing exhibit, 
leaving the general school work to be described by others, simply 
stating that there has been a committee appointed by the National 
Teachers’ Association to report upon the Educational Exhibit of 
the Centennial ; this report is to be given at the meeting in Balti- 
more. The work of the committee has been divided in the follow- 
ing manner ; 

Miss Kate French reports on Primary and Kindergarten work, 
Prof. Henry E. Shepherd on Intermediate and Grammar work, 
Hon. E. A. Apgar on High School and Academic work, Dr. E. A. 
Sheldon on Normal School and all Teacher-Training work, Prof. 
D. R. Thompson on Scientific and Technical-School work, Prof. 
Edward Brooks on College and University"work ; so that each de- 
partment will receive the special attention of an expert, who alone 
will be responsible for whatever may be said of that department, 
Hon. Warren Johnson, as chairman of the committee, will write 
the introductory portion of the report. 

Industrial Drawing, as a branch of education, is peculiarly well 
adapted for display on such an occasion as the present. Other 
branches are barred out. Music and oratory, for instance, appeal- 
ing to the judgment through the sense of hearing, require the im- 
mediate presence of both the operator and the judge. Not so 
with drawing —a graphic art, appealing to the understanding 
through the eye: the parties may be separated by miles of space 
and years of time, and nothing is lost. The plan of instruction 
and the degree of success attending it, when once upon the paper, 
is there to tell its story so long as that paper shall last, and where 
ever it may be carried. This branch of education is so new with 
us as a people, that not much in the way of resu/ts can reasonably 
be expected. How new it is, the following incident, which we have 
from high authority, will show. 

About five years ago, the French government, desiring to learn 
of the status of Industrial Drawing in other countries, before pro- 
ceeding to remodel their own system, sent a special commissioner 
to the United States. Under instructions he landed at Boston, and 
presenting his credentials to the proper authorities, began his in- 
quiries. The authorities treated him with proper respect, 
gave him a good dinner, and advised him to seek information 
in New York. In New York he had a second dinner at the 
expense of the city, and was there told that Philadelphia would 
be the best place to go for the accomplishment of his mission. 
Here he got the same generous hospitality, and advice gratis 
to visit Baltimore. Once more the table was spread for the distin- 
guished foreign official ; but he found no industrial art among the 
viands,—only in Washington could he learn of our progress in the 
important matter, The Commissioner of Education was the man 
who could tell him all about it. To Washington he went, and re- 
lated his experience, and there learned the truth of the matter. 
A little flat copy-work, from subjects imported from his own 
country, from England and Germany, comprised about all of it. 
Here and there might have been found a school for artists, in which 
something more was attemptea ; but the distinctive industrial fea- 
ture which he sought was not, and he returned with that report. 
Before that day, individuals had realized its importance, but the 
time for action had not arrived. Since that date there has been a 
great and rapid change ; leading educators all over the land have 
felt and acknowledged its importance. Public sentiment has been 
created, till now very generally throughout the States there is a 
feeling that the time has come to take decided measures in re- 
spect to this subject. With the example of England before our 
eyes, one State has made drawing a required study, and appointed 
a State director of art education; another has passed the law, and 
a third has a draft prepared for the next session of the legislature, 
and others still are agitating the subject. ; 

Such being our present condition in this matter, the centennial 


pears to have been determined by the amount of space grudgingly | occasion offers a rare opportunity, not so much to compare results, 


given even in the galleries. In one case only does there appear to 


accomplished in different States, or by different systems, as to 


be ample space for a display of the material provided—that is in| j¢arn what has been attempted in different localities. The law of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Building. Here there is cer-| demand and supply has operated to bring forward for public favor 
tainly no lack of room, All others are crowded, and that, after} several systems of Drawing, and to a certain extent their merits 
much of valuable material prepared had not been forwarded.| may here be compared, We may hope that these different meth- 
These facts prove that had there been one large building for the} ods will be carefully studied ; that now, in the very outset, under 


educational exhibit of the country, it would have been well filled. 
Of the State superintendents who, amid the press of home duties 


the influence of our free institutions, a system more comprehensive, 
thoroughly graded, and progressive will be found or developed, 


have found time to come here and look after the arrangement of} than the world has ever known,—a system which, in its fruition, 


their exhibits, may be mentioned the Hon. Warren Johnson of 
Maine, Hon. J. W. Simonds of New Hampshire, Hon. T. B. 


will enable us to dispense with foreign designers in our manufac- 
tories, will supply an abundance of skilled labor, will develup the 
purest taste in decorative art, and furnish a foundation upon which 


Stockwell of Rhode Island, Hon. B. G. Northrup of Connecticut, | may be reared a distinctive American art worthy the name. 


Hon, E, A. Apgar of New Jersey, Hon, Charles S. Smart of Ohio, 


hiladelphia, Func, 1876. Pores. 
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_and the maiden was wiping the death-damp from the brow of her 


_ with white cloth. The revolving platform gives fine effect to this 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Faut River, Mass. 


DECLAMATION :—LAFAYVETTE. 


While we bring our offerings for the mighty of our own land, 
shall we not remember the chivalrous spirits of other shores, who 
shared with them the hour of weakness and of woe? Pile to the 
clouds the majestic column of glery; let the lips of those who 
can speak well, hallow each spot where the bones of your bold re- 
pose ; but forget not those who with your bold went out to battle. 

Among these men of noble daring, there was one, a young and 
gallant stranger, who left the blushing vine-hills of his delightful 
France. The people whom he came to succor were not his peo- 
ple; he knew them only in the melancholy story of their wrongs. 
He was no mercenary wretch, striving for the spoil of the van- 
quished ; the palace acknowledged him for its lord, and the valleys 
yielded him their increase. He was no nameless man, staking life 
for reputation; he ranked among nobles, and looked unawed upon 
kings. He was no friendless outcast, seeking for a grave to hide 
his cold heart; he was girdled by the companions of his child- 
hood; his kinsmen were about him, his wife was before him. 

Yet from all these he turned away and came. Like a lofty tree 
that shakes down its green glories to battle with the winter’s 
storm, he flung aside the trappings of place and pride, to crusade 
for Freedom, in Freedom’s holy land. He came, but not in the 
day of successful rebellion; not when the new-risen sun of Inde- 
pendence had burst the cloud of time and careered to its place in 
the heavens. He came when darkness curtained the hills, and the 
tempest was abroad in its anger; when the plough stood still in 
the fields of promise, and briers cumbered the garden of beauty ; 
when fathers were dying, and mothers were weeping over them ; 
when the wife was binding up the gashed bosom of her husband, 


lover. It was then that this one joined the ranks of a revolted 


people. Freedom’s little phalanx bade him a grateful welcome. Bee.—V'll rifle all the roses, this bright day, 


With them he courted the battle’s rage; with theirs his arm was 
lifted ; with theirs his blood was shed. Many have struck the re- 
deeming blow for their own freedom, but who, like this man, has 
bared his bosom in the cause of strangers? Matchless chief ! 
Of glory’s immortal tablets there is one for him, for him alone! 
Oblivion shall never shroud its splendor. The everlasting flame 
of liberty shall guard it, that the generations of men may repeat 
the name recorded there, the beloved name of LAFAYETTE. 
— Charles Sprague. 


OUR FATHERS’ FAITH* 
BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Our fathers’ faith, we sing of thee, 
Dear faith, which still we cherish ; 
Nor may our children’s children see 
That faith decay and perish. _ 
Chorus.—’Tis faith in man, "tis faith in God, 
*Tis faith in truth and beauty; 
In freedom’s might, and Reason’s right, 
And all controlling Duty. 
We may not think our fathers’ thought, 
Their creed our lips may alter ; 
But in the faith they dearly bought 
Our hearts shall never falter. 
Chorus.—'Tis faith, etc. 


Oh, may that faith our hearts inspire 
To earnest thought and labor, 
That we may share its heavenly fire 
With every friend and neighbor. 
Chorus.—’Tis faith, etc. 


* (This is from “ The Sunny Side : a Book of Songs for the Sunday-school and 
the Home.” It is, however, equally suited to many needs of the day-school, 
and is especially rich in its occasionals. Many of the poems, and much of the 
music is original, Outside and inside are equally “‘ The Sunny Side.” Pub- 
lished by William A. Pond & Co., New York. Price, in paper cover, 30 cts. 


THE BOUQUET OF LIBERTY+* 


This is a very brilliant tableau and very appropriate for the finale 
of a Centennial entertainment. The characters are young ladies, 
in uniform dresses of white, with a sash of red and blue passing 
over the shoulder and under the arm. Each holds a wreath of 
flowers, held so as to form, of all, a semi-circle. They should be 
arranged in a pyramid, four or five on the lower tier, two or three 
on the next, and so on, making four or five rows. The young 
lady surmounting the pyramid wears a Liberty cap and holds a 
small Union shield. The pyramid is formed of boxes and covered 


tableau, the seats being arranged in conical form; this requires a 
larger number of performers. A fine effect is produced by throw- 
ing first the red, then the white, and last the blue light upon the 

_ *This is from “ Home Recreations,” the best collection of tableaux. It is pub» 


a 


Spider —How pleasant, while upborne on airy wave, 


Bee.—Buzz! buzz! I am well called the busy Bee. 


Ant.—There goes the noisy Bee; what endless hum 


Spider —Now, starting from my hiding-place, so nimble, 


Ant.—Such hosts of sweet Aphides we have found, 


Bee,—W hat social, happy, thriving tribes are we, 


Ant.—In Africa our legionaries rear 


THE BEE, THE ANT, AND THE SPIDER. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


To spread my laces, spin my threads, and save 
The pearly dews that glisten in the morn, 
My fairy robes of gossamer to adorn. 
How nice to weave my cunning, spiral trap, 
And then, with one eye open, take my nap. 


The sun comes up, the flowers bloom for me. 
I'll fly about, and load my hairy legs 

With pollen-dust, to feed my larvz eggs, 
Then pack it in my saddle-bags, and‘tax 

The generous flowers again, for plates of wax, 
And suck up honey from their spectared wells, 

To hoard within my curious, six-walled cells. 


Announces all his pompous folks ! they come 

With fuss and wings, while I, more modest, creep, 
Quiet and business-like, about my heap. 

Mine out my galleries, and raise my dome, 
Patient and tireless, while I rear my home. 

Well, flying is my pastime once a year ; 
I'll take my wedding-flight when July’s here. 

All over, then the useless wings I doff, 
And go to work when I have pulled them off. 


I'll take my thread and needle (where’s my thimble ?) 
A fly is struggling through my breaking net ; 

As I'm alert, I hope to have him yet. 
I'll tie him down, laugh at his frantic Suzz, 

And suck his blood, as every victor does. 
Then, at my leisure, knit my silken bag 

To hang my eggs in, while the seasons wag. 


My brother takes the tulips on his way; 
For each wise bee seeks only kindred flowers, 
Conserving one pure nectar through the hours ; 
From like corolla to corolla flies, 
Till, with his honeyed burden, home he hies. 


We'll drive them to our safe folds, underground ; 
We see them crowded, green beneath the leaves, 

To gather juices for us lucky thieves! 
Or on the oak-trees, sucking sap so good, 

We follow them, aud tap them for our food. 


With fanning wings and talking Antennz ! 
We meet in merry flight, and homeward go ; 
How far so’er our hive, the way we know, 
Take the bee-line, nor drop our precious load, 
But haste, like couriers, on our sunny road. 


Their towering palaces, and brave men fear 

Their hosted swarms, marching o’er wasted leagues; 
With military skill, and fierce intrigues, 

They storm, besiege, attack, and capture foes, 
With slaves reward their generalissimos, 

Honor their Caesars and Napoleons, 
Attend their living, or caress their bones. 

They knew the tactics ere the schools had taught, 
And do by instinct what world-heroes wrought. 


Spider.—1 can show men true patience and contrivance, 
What may be done by art and wise connivance. 
Better than looms my wondrous spinning-pockets, 
Swifter than weaver’s shuttle, or than rockets, 
I twist my shining threads, and shoot my lines, 
Till nadir with circumference, all entwines, 
And fine and firm my castle walls are made, 
With outworks and defences truly laid. 
Bee.—How learned we then the secrets of our art, 
To build our perfect cells, to play our part, 
Our eggs to nourish rightly, and prepare 
Just what each needs, with such sagacious care? 
What voice directs our Queen to ardent flight, 
And calls to tournament each eager knight ? 
What clarion notes draw forth the lively swarm, 
In loyal zeal new colonies to form? 
Ant.—How swiftly fly the hazy summer days ! 
Each rosy hour rolls on its busy ways, 
While some Kind Power our lesson to us reads, 
And gives each one the wisdom that he needs, 
Informs the Bee, and Ant, and Spider, too, 
Its own best life to live and truest work to do. 


“ Five Cunturtss” is the title of the Gold Premium Centennial Drama just 
published by the New-England Publishing Co., and consists of Dialogues, Reci- 
tations, Tableaux, Music, etc. It is a patriotic and national review of American 
History, and well adapted for schools, seminaries, colleges, and general exhibi- 


PLAY OF THE ALPHABET. 
BY ELLEN 0. PECK. 


An exercise for twenty-six small children, the letter each represents 
being pinned in front of him. The last half is addressed to the 
audience. They take their places one by one. 

ist. (7aking place on stage.)\—A advances. 

2d. (Boy coming to A’s side and bowing.)—B bows. 

3d. (Girl coming into line and dropping a courtesy.)—C courtesies, 
4th. (Dancing into line.)—-D dances. 

sth. (Zating.)—E eats. 

6th. (Coming on slowly and thoughtf{ully.)—F¥ forgets. 

7th. (Crying.)—G grieves. 

8th. (Coming on very fast.}\—H hurries. 

Oth. (Scrusinizing the others.)—I inspects. 

1oth. (Fumping along.—J jumps. 

11th. (Coming forward and kneeling in line.)—K kneels. 

12th, (Coming quickly, lifts K up.)—L lifts, 

13th. (Marching promptly.)\—M marches. 

14th. (Bowing.)—N nods. 

1sth. (Glancing about.)—O observes. 

16th. (Playing on mouth-organ or jewsharp~.)—P plays. 

17th. (Holding in one hand an interrogation point.—Q questions. 
18th. (Running into line.)—R runs. 

19th. (Looking very pleasantly.)\—S smiles. 

20th. (Coming on awkwardly, falls dewn.)—T tumbles. 

21st. (Following quickly, helps him up.)\—U upholds. 

22d. (Sauntering in.)—V visits. 

23d. (Bringing a book.)\—W works. 

24th. (Bringing two books.) —X excels. 

25th. (Handing a book te X.)—Y yields. 

26th. (Coming in an irregular course.)—Z zigzags. 


1st.—Amuse us. 14th.—Nourish us. 
2d.—Bless us. 15th.—Oblige us. 
3d.—Care for us. 16th.—Pet us, 
4th.—Defend us. 17th.—Question us. 
5th.—Educate us. 18th.—Rouse us. 
6th.—Forgive us. 19th.—Steady us. 
7th.—Guide us. 20th.—Trust us. 
8th.—Help us. 21st.— Use us. 
oth.—Interest us. 22d.—Value us. 
1oth.—Judge us. 23d.— Warn us. 


24th.—Excuse us. 
12th.—Love us. 25th.—Yearn over us. 
13th.—Mould as. 26th.—Zest our work. 
All in concert.—And together we will do 
Almost everything for you. 


11th.—Know us. 


SONG FOR CENTENNIAL YEAR* 
BY M. B, C. SLADE. 


Let us raise a song for the pathway | 
That the fathers journeyed eet,” a 
Since the proud old day when they cast away 
oug so ] Oo ow long, 
Was the po weary way, 
Let the hundred years, with th ir toils and tears, 
Wear a crown of joy to-day. 
They were brave and true as they journeyed through, 
Th they stood on Freedom's ba ht, 
And her banner fair waved above a] there, 
As they battled for the Right. 
Chorus.—Though so long, etc. 


From the heights they won we will journey on, 
And the fathers” sons shall 
1, true, and brave, as the sires that gave 
o their children Liberty! 
Chorus.—Though so long, etc. 
Oh, our fathers’ God, may thy staff and rod 
ill, our only King, thou thy Jand shalt bring 
Through a hundred years Once more. 
Chorus.—Though so long, etc. 


* This song is from “ Good News,” a new singitg-book, edited by R. M. Me- 
Intosh, and published by the Ditsons, of Boston, ew Yorks and. Philadel 7 


and Lyon & Healy, Chicago. Though 
contains many pi euleed to dayretheal A great proportion of the work 
origiaal. Piles 35 


MAINE: ACTING CHARADE. 
BY M. B. C, SLADE. 


A little girl with long curls enters, tessing her hair and running 
across the stage as she recites her couplet. ——. 
THE WorD, MANE (Maine). 
Girl.—If I were a colt, I should toss it, so, 
As I cantered along the shore. 
THE WorD, MAIN (Maine). 
Bey.—If I were a sailor-boy, o’er it I'd go 
And for months not come back any more. 
Both (in con.)—’Tis the fatherest first of a glerious mumber, 
And like an old garret, is full of lumber. 
We'll help you by saying it is a State, 
And now for your answer you see us 
Girl.—Now, while you are guessing, I'll make it plain : 
For, do you Iam making 


lished by Wm. F. Gill & Co., Boston, Mass. Price $1.50. 


tions. For list of prices, etc., see advertisement on first page of this paper. 


At the closing couplet the little girl draws the outlines of Maine 
rapidly, upon board. 
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Hindergartey GHessenger, 1876. 


EDITED BY EB. P. PEABODY. 


LETTER TO THE “ BOSTON MEETING OF KINDER- 
GARTNERS,” 


AT 98 CHESTNUT STREET, BOSTON. 
Philadelphia, North 20th St. 
(Continued from last week.) 
THE KINDERGARTEN AT THE CENTENNIAL, 

To produce desirable objective effects, is the means of develop- 
ing the genius of humanity,—of preventing the highest archangel in 
our spiritual world from becoming Satan, whom Milton has de- 
picted as vitiated self-respect, only to be defeated by the Filial sen- 
timent which shares the throne of the Father, and at the far-off 
shine of whose coming the angels veil their faces with their wings, 
and the devils fly away into everlasting nothingness. 

I do not know if our ORPHANS, in the unusual circumstances of 
the exhibition will do themselves and the kindergarten the justice 
which they do to the eyes of all who see them now in their home 
sessions. Already the sight of them has determined the managers 
of “ The Church Home” to have a kindergarten there, as soon as 
they can find a real kindergartner. I hope the exhibition will 
stimulate the consciences of the managers of all orphan asylums to 
give kindergarten culture to all the little ones, who come to them 
in the most important stage of their life, as Froebel deemed it, 
since it is the one in which “ the twig is bent.” 

I do not like to say that it is more important for the poor than 
the rich, since, if it is the method of development, it is equally and 
absolutely important to a// children. But it is certainly not less 
important for the children of the poor, whose whole capital for life 
is themselves, their own muscles of locomotion, their hands for 
labor, and minds and hearts, which, unless they are effective prin- 
ciples of good, are certainly principles of evil, social as well as per- 
sonal. Whoever is not doing positively righé, is doing wrong. In 
the spiritual world there is nothing neutral, If we are not cre- 
ating good, we are creating evil. 

There is a great deal of display of kindergarten work, all over 
the centennial buildings. There is no Swedish exhibition of the 
kindergarten, Their primary school-house is not—does not pre- 
tend to be for a kindergarten. In the Swiss department there is 
work purporting to be from the kindergarten of St. Gallen. It is 
of the same nature as is found in our kindergarten, and doubtless 
is done by children. The drawing is somewhat like that of Miss 
Nina Moore’s kindergarten,—not superior, indeed not equal, They 
exhibit many books of stories and other kindergarten literature for 
teachers and mothers, Switzerland is full of good kindergartens, as 
of all other good schools. This display is in the main building, 
up stairs; in the eastern end is the Massachusetts, and midway 
down the southern side of the main building, the Missouri and 
other State exhibits, in which there is a great deal of kindergar- 
ten work, 

The Massachusetts display is in a glass case, in which every 
single thing is the i#vention (not the copying, or even the dictated 
work) of the Boston public and several private kindergartens of 
Massachusetts, The pea-work and clay-work, though packed as 
carefully as possible, was mostly destroyed in the transportation. 
Of the clay-work only such things as cubes, oblongs, balls, apples, 
pears, cherries, peaches, a lemon—came unbroken, There are some 
birds on nests, and a seal on a rock, and the bas-relief of a bear, but 
most of the animals, and in general, all the fine work was de- 
stroyed. 

Besides the children’s work, several of “ the schools ” of work, as 
the series of weavings, sewings, plaitings, foldings, cuttings, prick- 
ings, are called, were sent by Miss Garland’s scholars of the train- 
ing-schooi, to show the scope of the manipulations. These are the 
work dictated to the children to give them experimental knowledge 
of the laws of artistic formation ; but constantly this dictation is in- 
terrupted, to enable the children to use, in their own inventions, the 
knowledge thus gained ; only when their own invention runs low, 
the dictation of the series is resumed. 

_Of the kindergarten exhibits of the States, that of Missouri I 
sought out with the most interest. This, together with the exhib- 
its of Virginia (the Hampton Institute for the normal education of 
the colored people) ,is in the second story, over the gate, and on the 
south side of the Main Building ; and there also are the educa- 
tional exhibits of the States of Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois. 

The kindergarten work of Missouri comes exclusively from the 
twelve public kindergartens under the supervision of Miss Blow, 
whose pupils teach them, reporting to her at the Saturday session 
of her training-class, which consists this year of fifty pupils, and 
whose sessions all her past pupils attend, whenever they can ; for 
it is a noticeable fact, the more thoroughly persons study Froebel’s 
art, the more they feel the necessity of penetrating into his science 
of human nature, which he treats on so profound a method of obser- 
vation, It is one of the surest proofs of a want of insight into 
Froebel’s science, when the kindergartner speaks of herself as 
completely educated in it. Mrs. Kraus’, Mrs. Kriege’s, Miss Gar- 
land’s, Miss Blow’s, Miss Marwedel’s, and Mrs. Ogden’s pupils 
generally give the proof of their superiority which lies in humility, 
expressing themselves as Newton did, when he said he felt “ like a 
child playing on the shores of the ocean of truth” ; and evincing 


the spirit of the woman who had caught a glimpse of the secret of 
life from Jesus, and cried out, “ Lord, I believe ; help thou mine 
unbelief.” When the mind begins to act on infinite truth, what is 
known reveals that there is more of the same kind—unknown, 

But to return to the kindergarten exhibit of Missouri, I found 
the children’s inventions in weaving, pricking, sewing, folding, cut- 
ting, etc., were arranged in books ; and, looking over them, I was 
struck with the variety of the inventions, which proved what I 
have heard said of Miss Blow’s power to encourage and inspire 
originality. The clay-work shows Miss Blow to be a worthy pupil 
of Mrs, Kraus-Boelte, from whom she received her training, and 
who proved herself, at the Kensington Art School in London, a 
sculptor by genius ; but adopted the profession of xindergartner, be- 
cause she saw it to be the high art par excellence, of which sculpture 
and the rest are but the symbols. 

SOME THOUGHTS ON KINDERGARTENING, 

And it is only when this work is done by little children, sponta- 
neously, or by dictation, that it is educating. Done by older chil- 
dren from patterns, there is nothing vitally important in it. Working 
by theorems, or by mechanical imitation, ike the Chinese, may consist 
with utter want of intellectual life, and even paralyze, as it seems 
to do in China, all individual genius, For L1¥z means codperation 
with the Creator in production, whether on the material or intellec- 
tual or moral plane ; and is lived whenever even a child does any- 
thing from original impulse, according to the law of activity formu- 
lated by Froebel: the connecting of contrasts, This law can be 
given in words which direct the immediate step the child is to take, 
and its validity is proved to the child by the thing accomplished, 
which becomes an exponent of the law to his consciousness, 

An ignorant child, without assistance, can only use his force to 
break or tear up things, Such an exercise of the will gives some 
pleasure,—is more pleasurable than doing nothing ; but it is not 
educating, because it has #o resu/t which can react on him, and in- 
duce observation (which is an intentional act of the individual). 

If, on the contrary, we can lead the child’s force of will in such a 
way that even a transient effect is produced, he is easily induced to 
observe what he has done, and to see Aow he has done it, by repeat- 
ing the action, as a child always likes to do. Who has not seen a 
little child open and shut a box a dozen times? The box and 
the cover are two opposite things, which he connects and makes 
one by shutting it. Then he destroys this unity by opening the 
box again, which satisfies his instinct of destroying, or makes it 
into legitimate analyzing. To open and shut a box, is a practical 
lesson in analysis and synthesis, which develops the mind, and 
begins that habit of thinking by which the human being exercises 
the dominion over nature, which is set by the Creator as the goal of 
his life, after God had breathed the breath of his own creative 
power into him, and thereby made the animal into His own image 
—aman, For why is man pronounced the image of God, far ex- 
cellence, in creation? It is because he alone, of all animals, is cre- 
ative, having the power of free concurrence with his fellows and 
with God, and capable of becoming intelligent of his function of 
causality, in the true sense of that word. Man can analyze every 
object in nature (at least in ¢hought), and put it together again ; 
sometimes according to the mechanical laws of nature, as we call 
the creative energy of God in things, and sometimes according to 
his own fancy, which makes a work of art. In shutting a box, the 
child follows mechanical laws, and begins to develop his under- 
standing (the understanding of nature) ; but in putting two things 
together to please his fancy, he follows;the zsthetic law of beauty, 
which he feels to be his own inner being, and also the personal 
presence of God to him—like conscience—which is the law of hu- 
man relation. The zsthetic nature, or the complex of the laws of 
beauty and morality, is that mysterious depth of personality, in 
which the divine and the human meet ; out of which flows upon the 
material plane high plastic art ; on the esthetic intellectual plane, 
imaginative poetry ; and on the moral plane, beautiful behavior, 
heroism, and holiness,—the beauty of holiness. 

For it is necessary to remember that kindergartening is not the 
mere knack of making children do pretty fancy-work, as some seem 
to think ; but it is the assistance given to each little one to become 
an intelligent, responsible agent in his own development, by grow- 
ing in that knowledge of objective nature which comes by working 
in it, gradually gaining knowledge, experimentally, of the universal 
laws of life, to which he must subordinate his own individuality, 
while he respects this individuality as the Creator’s living word to 
himself. 

I wish I had time to express this idea in less abstract language, 
for I am speaking of a deep reality, symbolized by the organization 
of the vegetable and animal world, regarded as statements and 
diagrams of intellectual and moral growth. 

Froebel, in short, has written a new chapter in the analogy of 
the sciences : the philosophy of “the story without an end”; and 
the kindergartner who thinks to prove herself one, must have other 
testimonials than the objective work which her pupils display. It 
is only when this work is done by children under seven years of 
age, without a pattern, and by the dictation of the teacher or their 
own invention, that it is kindergartening according to Froebel. 

These thoughts are suggested to me because I see, in company 
with.some of the exhibits of kindergarten work, fancy-work of chil- 
dren of primary schools, which must be done by imitation. There 
is doubtless some advantage in employing children in copying 


this kind of work, quite neatly done, although there is in Indiana, 
I think, only one small genuine kindergarten, which sends no work 
at all. In the Connecticut exhibit there is a great deal of this 
work, and yet there are o genuine kindergartens in the State. I 
have heard of one pretention of one, by a person who “completed 
her education,” as she said, in three months, with some ladies who 
themselves had not graduated from any of the apostolic schools. It 
made me heart-sick to hear a description of that so-called kinder- 
garten, which was deceiving a very intelligent set of people. There 
is also some kindergarten work done by a class of large girls, who 
had no mental training in a kindergarten, which is exhibited in the 
Pennsylvania educational building, and not discriminated from the 
genuine invented work of the little children of Miss Bennett’s and 
Miss Morehouse’s kindergartens. 

. The evil of this is, that it may become a question whether the 
time of children above seven years of age, educated by the public 
funds, should be taken up in copying fancy-work, inasmuch as to 
copy is no vital exercise of the intellectual, artistic, and moral pow- 
ers, as is this work when it is done by children who thereby are 
learning to realize reflectively the primal law of all activity, and 
the essential properties of matter, in their conversation over the 
concrete things. The activity of the kindergarten is play, or ac- 
tivity for the sake of activity and social enjoyment, and is the 
proper and necessary preparation for work ; but work is not play, 
and children over seven ought to be capable of work, or activity 
with serious aim for which kindergarten play prepares the organs 


of body and mind. 
(To be continued.) ~ 


KINDERGARTENS IN CHICAGO. 


A writer describes her visits of inspection to the three genuine 
kindergartens of Chicago, which we wish we had space to copy, 
but must content ourselves with the last paragraphs : 


“ One kindergartner remarked that the more she labored among 
her children, the more intensely she became interested in her work, 
as every day developed more and more to her the meaning of 
Froebel’s system. She sometimes thought the ideas of Froebel 
were of divine inspiration, His lessons are all symbolic, and 
nothing is given to the child without its lesson or its moral, Every 
play develops a new thought, while the child may act out the idea 
he cannot express in his own language, In the intercourse of one 
child with another, he is learning the exercise of patience, a ten- 
dency to uncouth behavior is being overcome, and without any 
apparent effort he is learning to think out facts for himself, It is 
not the mission of the kindergarten to fill the brain with meaning- 
less ideas, but to draw out of the child’s mind its own thoughts, 
and, with the aid of matter, assist it to develop for itself truths 
which can never be forgotten, 

“The instruction of the primary school does not belong to the 
kindergarten, though we regret to find that many such schools, for 
unknown reasons, have assumed that name, Thus an erroneous im- 
pression has been given to people who do not inquire into the sub- 
ject for themselves, Some of our private schools have very wisely 
added a kindergarten department, while others introduce some of 
these gifts and exercises into their instructions, which are very 


Lgood, so far as they go, but overthrow the intention of Froebel. 


Real kindergartens are, as yet, not numerous among us, the rea- 
son for this being the ignorance of parents with regard to their 
value, and the great need of trained kindergartners, St. Louis is 
far in advance of us in this branch of education. A normal class 
for the instruction of kindergartners is flourishing there, and the 
public schools are making provisions for them in connection with 
their regular course. . .. ‘ 

** We have learned of an influential lady of the West Side who has 
become so impressed with the value Of this early training in child- 
hood, that she is about to take a course of instruction in a training- 
school, in order, at an early day, 40 conduct in person, at her own ex- 
pense, a kindergarten and nursery for the children of working- 
women. God speed her in her noble enterprise! If the great- 
hearted generosity of this good woman will impress parents gener- 
ally, and awaken a desire on their part to learn something of the 
system for themselves, kindergartens will soon be on the increase 
in Chicago. If in our great anxiety to induce parents to think 
over the subject we may have conveyed wrong impressions, or mis- 
interpreted what we have seen, it is an error of the head, and not 
of the heart. We have learned enough for ourselves to place our 
own little daughter in a real kindergarten, fortunately quite near 
us, regretting that she has not been in attendance the past two 
years,” 


— Jean Paul said: “ Play is the child’s fitst poetry.” It was a 


wise and poetic saying of a poet. But Froebel, the yy ae 
pest master and a phi went 
deeper, and said the supreme word about play w he called it 


the “first work of childhood.” It is the child’s chief business. 
Use play to serve the ends of education you may, but to do away 
with it is the unpardonable sin of the prevalent method of i 


Errata.—As Miss Peabody has not been here lately to correct the proofs, 
there are many errors in punctuation~and words in the several late numbe's. 
Will the reader please, in the issue fo! May 27th, add an s to connection, in line 
27 from the bottom of column first; and read their instead of “the creative 
” line 29; and lower down, Perdey instead of *‘ Riley.”’ Also in line 22 
from the top of the third column, ‘heir before only, instead of “ the’; and in 
line 33, z*stinctive instead of “instructive”; in line 56 leave off s from “‘dis- 


fancy-work, as it precludes the vices that spring from “ idle hands,” 
In the Indiana exhibit of a primary school there is a good deal of 


ee dncnnae read as the will of the Living God; in line 76, conscience 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

Goruam. — The annual prize exhibition of Gorham Seminary 
was given in the“pleasant Congregational church in Gorham, 
Wednesday evening, May 31. The church was filled by the pupils 
and their friends, and it was an occasion of unmixed pleasure for 


all. This school was established more than seventy years ago, | three 


and it ranks among the first of the many academies of New Eng- 
land. It is at present enjoying a marked degree of prosperity, 
under the administration of Mr. Joel Wilson, principal, and a 
competent corps of teachers. With so excellent a seminary, 
located in such a lovely village as Gorham, its success is certainly 
not surprising. The committee on award of honors were Mr. 
Morrill, teacher in the Portland high school; Mrs. Purrington, 
teacher of elocution in Portland; and Mr. Gosse, of the Portland 


Advertiser. The prizes were awarded to Lillian M. Elliott, of | by 


Brunswick, and Willard H. Pike, of Calais. Mr. Wilson and his 
assistants, the trustees of the seminary, and the students, are to be 
congratulated upon this entirely successful exhibition of the fruits 
of able instruction and patient application. 

PEMBROKE. — A reception was given in Washington Hall, on 
the evening of Wednesday, May 24, by the scholars of the high 
school, in honor of J. M. Hawkes, the late principal. A large 
number of his friends and former pupils were present, and it 
proved to be a very enjoyable occasion. Some very interesting 
remarks were made by Mr. Hawkes, and Mr. Horatio Clark, a 
former resident of of this town; the last-named gentleman read a 
letter much in praise of Mr. Hawkes, from the Rev. Charles 
Whittier of Dennysville. Mr. Hawkes and family left for Port- 
land, Thursday morning. A large number of friends accompa- 
nied them to Eastport. 

Batu. — Rev. Dr. Dike, for thirty years superintendent of 
schools in Bath, retires from that position this year. He is a dis- 
tinguished educationist, and has been a successful superintendent. 
He was a county supervisor before the law in that regard was re- 
pealed, and is now a trustee of the State College, at Orono. The 
schools in Bath are now under the direction of Rev. Mr. Hart, as- 
sisted by Mr. Charles W. Larrabee and Mr. Galen C. Moses, both 
graduates of Bowdoin. -The primary and grammar schools 
are in a flourishing condition. Mr. Burns and Miss Partridge, of 
Farmingdale, recently students of the normal school, are con- 
sidered efficient teachers. . . . At Phipsbury, the superin- 
tendent, who has served for thirty years or more, retires this year. 
The largest school in town — at Parker’s Head village — is under 
the direction of Miss Burr, recently of Brunswick. . . . Miss 
Osborn, of St. Albans (Vt.) has begun a school in a district ad- 
joining Bath. She is a graduate of the normal school, Farming- 
ton. » . . Miss Greeley, a studentat Kent’s Hill, will begin at 
Small Point, next Monday. . . The schoo] at Centre Vil- 
lage is making fair progress, under the direction of Miss Wood- 
ard, of Lisbon, a normal student. Among other implements, a 
set of Cornell’s Outline Maps has been introduced in this school. 
This district furnished five teachers, and all are at work in this 
town but one. 

Kent’s Hitt. — Commencement exercises of the Methodist 
Wesleyan Seminary and Female College occur the present week. 
There will be a prize declamation and readings Tuesday evening. 
The Rev. B. F. Hayes of Lewiston, and Rev. David H. Ela of 
Dorchester, will deliver the oration and poem before the literary 
societies Wednesday afternoon, and an antiquarian concert will 
be given, in costume, in the evening. Thursday is set down for 
the exercises of the graduating class, and Thursday evening for a 
levee in the chapel. 2 

Bucxsport. — The spring session of the E. M. C. Seminary 
closed Tuesday, June 6. The following was the order of exer- 
cises: Sunday evening, June 4, Rev. George Forsyth delivered an 
address to the graduating class. Wednesday afternoon the literary 
exercises took place. Wednesday evening the supper and toasts 
sociable, at Emery’s Hall. The graduating class numbers 11, 
7 gentlemen and four ladies. 

HixaM.—Hiram is to have a free high school. Districts 2 and 
14 have united, and have raised $3,000 for a building to be put up 
at Hiram Bridge, on the left bank of the river. The lower story 
is to be used for primary and grammar schools, and the town is 
expected to furnish the second story for a high school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— There are two points in connection with our system of public 
education that deserve the attention of our educators and law- 
makers. One point is to make that system more practical, and the 
uther point, to extend its benefits over a longer period in the rural 
districts. Whatever is done by the Legislature will fail, if it does 
not keep these two points in view; and if kept in view it will not 
be difficult to take a decided step in advance. 

Upon this subject a gentleman deeply interested in the cause of 
common school education in the State, has submitted to us some 
opinions, which we take the liberty to make public, in the hopes 
that others may be induced to give the matter attention and join in 
a comparison of views. “One of the great needs of the State,” 
says gentleman, “is better schools in the country towns — the 
cities can take care of themselves. Better schools in the rural dis- 


tricts will prevent the country people from abandoning their ’ 
Not since Horace Mann accomplished so much in Sessachasetta, 
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has there been such a field for labor as there is in New Hampshire 
to-day.” Speaking of any proposed legislation, this gentleman ad- 
vises that the superintendent be appointed for three years, and 
that whoever is neers superintendent should “ take his coat off 
and work.” He should be required to visit different sections of 
the State, to lecture and give advice to teachers. He should hold 
institutes whenever a sufficient number of regular teachers ask for 
them, and that he should also be secretary of the State board of 
education, composed of a member from each county, + ame for 
years, and who, with the superintendent, should have charge 
of the normal school and the institutes held at the expense of 

State. 

Upon another point, of interest to all teachers, this practical 
suggestion is : “I think the Eastern States must, before 
many years, adopt the plan now in use in many of the Western 
States, in regard to the examination of candidates for teachers and 
the issuing of certificates. According to the present law in New 
Hampshire, each teacher must be examined each year by the 
school committee of the town where he or she proposes to teach. 
In Calfornia, and most of the new States, persons are examined 
the State superintendent, board of education, county commis 
sioner, or by some one appointed for that purpose, and receive 
certificates entitling them to teach in the common schools of the 
State three, five, or ten years. This makes teaching a profession 
and raises the standard.”—Nashua Telegraph. 

— The following is from the Merrimack Journal (Franklin) of 

May 26: “ The first half of the spring term of our public schools 
closed last Friday night. The term opened under auspices which 
led our citizens to believe that the standard of scholarship would 
be very much raised. A visit to the schools assures us that the 
expectations of the community will be more than realized. By a 
fortunate accident we were in Miss Sawyer’s primary during the 
opening exercises. Here the very essence of order had been in- 
fused. Teachers and scholars seemed to vie w'th each other in 
endeavors to have the machinery of the school run without fric- 
tion. The little heads, hardly old enough to know what order 
meant, were as straight as the wall, and repeated long passages 
from the Bible which put our own memory to shame. Miss Saw- 
yer evidently believes there is nothing like starting early in life 
with ‘heaven’s first law,’ and we are sure that when these little 
apostles of order advance to higher grades, the teacher will have 
little difficulty in systematizing her school. The same discipline 
was visible throughout the building. We were greatly pleased 
with the enthusiastic interest displayed in Miss Ayles’ intermedi- 
ate, and were confident she had the hearts of her scholars.” 
— The anniversary at the N. H. Conference Seminary and Fe- 
male College will be peculiarly interesting this year. It will oc- 
cupy four days, an addition of one being made to the usual num- 
ber to provide for the reunion of the alumni, which is to form an 
important part of the occasion. The programme will be as fol- 
lows: Sunday, June 18, baccalaureate ; Monday and Tuesday, ex- 
aminations ; Monday evening, annual address, by Col. R: H. Con- 
well, Boston; Tuesday, at 5:45, p. m., reunion of the literary so- 
cieties; and at 8 o'clock, address before the theological class, by 
Rev. D. Stevenson, D.D. Wednesday, reunion of the alumni; 
addresses by Hon. H. W. Blair, Dr. R. S. Rush, Major A. B. 
Thompson, Rev. G. S. Chadbourne, Rev. C. B. Pitblado, and 
others; poem, by Mrs. L. R. Cross. ; Wednesday evening, concert 
by the departments of vocal and instrumental music; Thursday, 
June 22, exercises of the graduating class (30 members), and 
Thursday evening, annual concert and social reunion. 


— There are, in Dumbarton, eleven school districts, with school 
money of $1,224.58. District No. 2 (the centre) has $188.96, the 
largest sum. The smallest amount to any one district is to Dis- 
trict No. 9, $65.19. The whole number of different scholars en- 
rolled, four years of age and upwards, during the past year, 190 ; 
number of boys, 91; girls, 108. District No. 2 has 38 scholars, 
while some districts number as low as 7. Average wages of male 
teachers per month, including board, $32.67 ; female teachers, $21. 
Twenty-five scholars have had no absences during the year. 
Average expense of the entire expenditure for each enrolled 
scholar, $6.78 ; for each scholar of the “ average attendance,” $11.15, 

— The Plymouth summer schools have commenced in the sev- 
eral districts. The teachers, Misses Clara I. Nichols in No. 12, 
Matti eRogers in No. 1, Cora L. Page in No. 6, Cora F. Goodwin 
in No. 9, and Azalia Clay in the village, are all either students or 
graduates of the normal school. Miss Clay’s school is in the nor- 
mal school building, and she has about 30 scholars. Miss C. ranks 
high as a teacher, and will probably give general satisfaction. 

— The village school of Monroe is taught by Miss Margaret 
Hadlock, whose success in teaching and good government is hard 
to excel. 

— Elza J. Sheppard, attending Miss Osgood’s school, Franklin, 
has not been absent or tardy for the past four years. 

_— The assessors in Keene have found 1,260 school children the 
present year, — a falling off of nearly two hundred from last vear, 
owing to a change in the ages of those numbered. 

— Phillips Exeter Academy has 182 students. 


DARTMOUTH.—Programme for commencement week, June 25- 
29: Sunday afternoon, baccalaureate sermon by President Smith; 
Sunday evening, address before the Theological Society by Rev. 
Joseph Cook of Boston; Monday evening, prize speaking ; Tues- 
day, class-day exercises; evening, anniversary of Scientific de- 
partment; Wednesday, address before the literary societies, and 
poem before the literary societies, by Joaquin Miller; Thursday, 
graduating exercises, The “singout” of the senior class took 


place Monday evening. 


VERMONT. 


— We find the following letter in one of our State newspapers. 
It seems to us entitled to a place in our colamn: 

University oF Vermont, BurtincTon, May 25, 1876. 
¥. S. Spaulding—Dear Sir :—The faculty have carefully considered the mat- 
ters referred to in your note, and have come to the following conclusions : 

First—The relations of this university to Barre Academy are and long have 
been such that each is interested in the standard of scholarship maintained in the 
other. If anything should be done by us which would lower our requirements, 
Barre Academy would find it harder to keep up the tone of scholarship. If, on 
the other hand, the measure proposed should result in letting down your schol- 
arship, we should feel the effects in our classes. 

Second—W hat is true of Barre Academy, in this respect, is true of the other 
academies and high schools in the State, in so far as they are feeders to this uni- 
versity. For any concession made to the graduates of one school would have to 
be made to all schools of good repute of the same grade. 

Third--The faculty are of the opinion that the plan under consideration—of 
admitting graduates of academies to membership in college without examination— 
would, in time, result in lowering the scholarship of the academies, and thus 
necessarily ofthe colleges also. It is the general testimony of the teachers of 
preparatory schools that the prospective college examination furnishes both a 
standard of scholarship and an incentive to industry with which they could not 
afford to dispense. In view of the prevalent charges of inefficiency against the 
preparatory schools, it is due to the teachers to say that they lay part of the 
blame on the laxity Of the entrance examination at college. Among the better 
institutions of the country, a vigorous effert is being made to raise the standard 
of requirements for admission. Unless the older and stronger colleges should 
generally adopt this new plan—which does not seem to us probable—we fear that 
it would rouse suspicion against the scholarship of the smaller colleges which 
might adopt it. 

Fourth—With regard to the other suggestion made, that we should send a 
member of the faculty to represent the university at your final examination, we 
should be glad to do so but for one consideration, which seems to us important. 
We understand that representatives of other colleges will be present, and thus 
there would be, or seem to be, a competition for students among the represent- 
atives of the different colleges. Everything of this kind, both the reality and the 
appearance, we wish to avoid. Colleges must not even seem to be underbidding 
each other in requirements, or outbidding each other in any inducements, except 
such as are legitimate and open to all comers. All such practices tend to bring 
colleges and collegiate education into contempt. 

We should be very much gratified if the Barre graduates, looking over the 
whole field and consulting only their own interests, should decide to take their 
college course with us—all of them, or any of.them. We have come to regard 
students from Barre Academy as among the very best we get, both in scholarship 
and character. But we think we should lose their respect, as well as our own, if, 
in order to secure them, we should make any concessions which would either im- 
peril our good reputation for scholarship, or put us in the attitude of bidders fer 
their patronage. With high esteem, yours sincerely, 

M. H. Buckuam, President. 

— President Buckham attended the annual examinations of 
the United States Military Academy, as one of the board of gov- 
ernment visitors. 

— Prof. Homer B. Sprague, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been en- 
gaged by the State University to give the senior and junior 
classes special instruction in elocution, commencing on the 7th of 
June. Colonel Sprague has few superiors in this branch of in- 
struction. 

— Prof. Hiram Mead, of Oberlin College, will give the annual 
address before the Philadelphian Society of Middlebury College, 
on Sunday evening of commencement week. 

— The following is a complete list of names of teachers of 
common schools for the summer term in the town of Weathers- 
field: District No. 1, Miss Julia Hager; No.2, Miss Alice E. 
Page; No. 3, Miss Julia Jackman; No. 4, Miss Jennie Boynton ; 
No. 5, Miss Nellie Boynton; No. 6, no school; No. 7, Miss Alice 
Fisher; No. 8, Miss Bessie M. Streeter; No. 9, Mrs. M. E. Trask; 
No. 10, Miss Flora M. Bailey; No. 11, Miss Nellie Kendall; No. 


12, Miss Clara M. Grout; No. 13, Mrs. Julia Bowles. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Mr. Samael Harrington, the newly-appointed master 
of the Eliot School, left college at the beginning of the civil war, 
enlisted as a private, and rose by rapid steps to a colonelcy. He 
has had experience in teaching in Worcester, New Bedford, Glou- 
cester, and in the Melrose high school, and in the English high 
school of this city. The 7raveller, speaking of Colonel Harring- 
ton, says: “ His eminent success in Melrose, and in the English 
high school, warrants the committee in selecting him for the posi- 
tion to which they have just called him. It is doubtful if a hap- 
pier choice could have been made. Mr. Harrington has the 
suavity and military firmness necessary for success in the difficult 
field upon which he has entered. Still better than this, he is a 
true Christian gentleman, whose influence will always be thrown 
in the direction of morality, honesty, and virtue. The teachers of 
the school are to be congratulated upen the wise and deliberate 
action of the committee’ in selecting for their head one so well 
qualified for the position.” 

— A Boston gentleman, of forty years or more, has of late 
taken instruction in Latin, from R. L. Perkins, A.M., 31 Pember- 
ton Square, with a view, not only of general personal culture, but 
also to his greater usefulness in public and private, educational, 
and other trusts. This speaks well for the pupil and teacher. A 
gentleman of business with leisure for classical study, and fitting 
himself for larger usefulness, is an example worthy of mention. 

— The South Hadley seminary trustees are taking special 
measure to ornament their grounds, this season, under the direc- 
tion of a landscape gardener. ‘They especially request their 
friends to assist by forwarding, by mail or otherwise, slips of Eng- 
lish ivy, to Miss Ward, the principal. 


— The Newton school committee has voted to reconsider the 
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vote making an appropriation for the schoo] celebration, on the 17th, 
on the ground of illegality, and apply to the city council for the 
amount, and, in case of a refusal, to give up the appropriation. 

— John A. Bennett, of Wilbraham, and recently principal of the 
South Hadley high school, has passed a successful examination to 
the Suffolk bar. : 

— The trustees to receive the legacy of $500 of Miss Eliza Mor- 
rison, and hold it as a nucleus for establishing an industrial home 
for deaf mutes, have chosen the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, chairman, 
and W. B. Levett, of Marblehead, general agent. 

— The elegant, two-story barn, at Shelburne Falls, built about 
eight years ago, by Nathaniel Lamson, to accommodate his fine 
stud of hwrses, has just been purchased of him, by the school com- 
mittee, who will transform it into a school-house. The barn and 
the ample grounds originally cost $13,000, but sold for only $3,000, 
and the committee estimate that $5.000 will made an excellent 
school building of it. 

— The Wakefield High School Association held its third an- 
nual reunion, in the town house, last week. A large number of 
graduates, with their friends, were present, and the affair proved 
very pleasant. 

— A general reduction of the salaries of the teachers of Cam- 
bridge has been made. ‘ 

— The graduating class at the Fitchburg high school have in- 
augurated a custom which will commend itself to all lovers of 
well-shaded grounds. On Wednesdey last they planted a class- 
tree upon the lawn in front of the high school building. 

AUBURNDALE. — The exercises of commencement week at 

Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, will be as follows: Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, June 12, 13, and 14, at 9:12 a.m., examina- 
tions (mostly written) of classes. Tuesday, June 13, 7:45 p. m., 
pupils’ concert. Wednesday, June 14, 2 p. m., meeting of board 
of trustees; 7:45, entertainment by pupils in elocution. Thursday, 
June 12, 10:30 a. m., baccalaureate sermon, by Rev. A. B. Kendig, 
of Charlestown; 2:30 p.m., exercises of the graduating class ; 
8:10, senior class reception. Friday, June 16, reunion of alumni. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. — The school year in this city ends in July, at 


‘which time the promotions are made to the high school, and the 


records made up for the promotions in the lower grades for the 
next autumn. It is expected that a larger number will be entitled to 
admission to the high school than ever before at the close of a year. 

A Goed Record.—In conversation with the master of one of the 
grammar schools he remarked, in the way of thankfulness for good 
physical health, that he had not been late to school for ten years, 
and during that time had lost but one day from school, upon 
which occasion he was called to attend the funeral of a near rela- 
tive, in another State. 

General Assembly. — At the May session, which was held last 
week, Samuel H. Cross of Westerly, and Thomas H. Clarke of 
Newport, were re-elected members of the State board of educa- 
tion. The standing committee on education, for the present year, 
were announced as follows: Senate—Samuel H. Cross, Westerly; 
Harrison H. Richardson, Barrington; Samuel W. Farnum, Smith- 
field; Alfred Sisson, Portsmouth; Jeremiah H. Field, Scituate. 
House—Henry H. Fay, Newport; Henry H. Ormsbee, Providence; 
J. Alonzo Babcock, Westerly; James W. Blackwood, Providence ; 
J. Torrey Smith, Warwick. Two thousand five hundred dollars 
were appropriated for evening schools. William F. Tucker, of 
Charlestown, was appointed commissioner of the Indian school. 
This school was kept a little more than five months last year, at 
an expense of $210. Reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic 
were the studies pursued in the school. The whole number reg- 
istered was 35; average number belonging, 19; average attend- 
ance, IS. 

BRISTOL. — Robert S. Andrews, superintendent of public 
schools of this town, has been elected one of the committee of 
management at the semi-annual meeting of the New-England 
Association of School Superintendents, at Boston. From 
the historical sketch of public schools, recently printed, we learn 
that in 1712 the total expense of maintaining the town government 
was £60, two-thirds of which went to the schoolmaster. 

East GREENWICH. —At the alumni reunion, June 14, of the 
former students of Providence Conference Seminary, at East 
Greenwich, the Rev. David H. Ela, of Boston, will deliver the 
poem, and the Rev. C. D. Hills, of Lynn, the oration. The com- 
mittee of arrangements report that the following railroads have 
very generously consented to grant free return tickets to those at- 
tending: “Old Colony,” “Providence & Stonington,” “ Provi- 
dence and Worcester,” “ Boston & Providence,” “ New Bedferd,” 
“ Providence & Springfield,” and “ Boston, Clinton, & Fitchburg,” 
with others to be heardfrom. The Stonington steamers from New 
York to Stonington have also largely reduced their rates to such 
as attend the reunion. ‘The citizens of East Greenwich, with their 
accustomed liberality, have opened their doors, and offer free en- 
tertainment to the old students during their stay. Arrangements 
for providing literary exercises of a high order, with a genuine 
Rhode Island clam-bake, on the academy grounds, and an after- 
noon and evening devoted to social intercourse, are nearly com- 
pleted. A large attendance is expected. 

CENTREVILLE. — The Warwick Teachers’ Association held its 
regular meeting on Saturday, June 3d, in the new school-house at 


Arctic: Mr. Daniel P. Spencer, and Miss Alice Sisson, teachers. 
A discussion ensued ou the self-reporting system, in which Messrs. 
Spencer, Clarke, Slocum, Rockwell, Nye, and Fuller, took part, 
bringing out the arguments both in favor and against the system. 
Mr. Spencer illustrated his manner of teaching decimals, which was 
followed by an historical sketch of educational interests of this town, 
by Mr. C. P. Clarke. Miss Ella J. Hathaway favored the audience 
with some select readings, and Mr. Slocum gave the concluding 
exercises by illustrating his manner of teaching the English lan- 
guage. The meeting adjourned to meet four weeks hence, at the 
southern district (Chippewa noxet). 

TIVERTON. — From the school report we copy the following : 
“Our esteemed fellow-citizen, Hon. Joseph Osborn, who has so 
long and faithfully served the town, both as a legislator and finan- 
cier, has, during the past year, shown his continued interest in ed- 
ucation, and his sympathy with the party who favor the use of the 
Bible in the public schools, by presenting to each district a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures for the teacher’s desk.” During 
the past year Harvey’s Series of Readers have been introduced, in 
place of Hillard’s, and Monroe’s Spellers are now used instead of 
Worcester’s ; “ Monroe’s Practical ” to be used by all those pupils 
who, on examination, are found to be able to spell all the words in 
the “ First Steps.” Experience confirms the opinion of the com- 
mittee that it would be a matter of economy for the town to make 
a public appropriation for a supply of text-books. 

HOPKINTON. — The school report of this town contains a full 
list of all the town and district school officers for school year be- 
ginning May 30, 1876, with post-office address of each. This is a 
feature which we would commend to school committees gefterally 
in making up their printed reports. 

Woonsocket.—Mr. Albert Jencks has been reappointed super- 
intendent of schools, at a salary of $1,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION.—The eleventh annual report of the 
State Board of Education is at hand, and we make the following 
extracts : 


“The duties of the members during the past year have 
been little more than the general supervision of public education 
in accordance with the laws previously in force. ‘These laws are 
so well adapted to their purpose as to require no change, except 
in one particular, to be presently mentioned. Complaints have 
sometimes been made that. the school law was too frequently 
changed. Whatever reason there may have been in the past for 
such complaints, they would now be without foundation, and in 
fact, they are seldom heard. . . . Cases may arise to which 
the general law is not well adapted. The remedy in such cases is 
to be sought, not in mutilating a well-organized, consistent, and 
harmonious system, but rather in special acts framed for the pu 5 
Special legislation is indeed objectionable, because of its liability 
to be abused; but it has its reason and its only excuse in those 
exceptional cases to which general laws cannot readily be applied. 

“The returns for the Jast school year indicate that the public 
schools were conducted during the year with at least their usual 
success. The total income for all school purposes was a few thou- 
sand dollars less than in the previous year, but the income for cur- 
rent expenses was increased. Considering the generally depressed 
condition of business affairs, this showing is ay satisfactory. A 
part of this increase was due to the greater dividend from the 
school fund, which added about $15,000 to the amount from the 
same source the previous year. This advance, however, cannot 
be permanent, and the rate of dividend has already fallen back to 
one dollar per child. 

“In practising the needed frugality of expenditure, school offi- 
clals generally applied retrenchment where it would temporarily 
do the least harm. The amount paid to teachers was greater in 
the aggregate than ever before, but the sum expended for erecting 
and repairing school-houses was smaller than in any one of the 
eight previous years, and was less than half as much as the amount 
reported in 1871 or 1872. When prosperity shall have returned 
to render productive the industry of the people, liberal expendi- 
tures for those purposes may be again expecte 

“The returns presented show a gratifying increase of regularity 
in attendance. This improvement is to be welcomed, not as the 
perfect attainment, but as the hopeful beginning of a change for 
the better. If there can be a continued advance in the same di- 
rection from year to year, the time will soon come when the large 
sums paid for current school expenses will yield results more 
nearly equal to the highest possibilities of the case. 

“The Normal School continues to serve effectively the object for 
which it was established. That object, as stated in the act which 
gave the school its existence, is to receive teachers already familiar 
with the ordinary studies, and ‘train them in the best method of 
teaching and conducting common schools.’ - It is desir- 
able that as many as possible of those who enter the school should 
remain to complete the prescribed course. That course requires 
two years, and is designed to pny to the pupils as much knowl- 
edge of the art of teaching as they can acquire in that time. A 
pupil who leaves the school to engage in teaching, after a transient 
connection with it, is not likely to a fair representative of it. 
He may illustrate, rather, the evils and dangers of ‘a little learn- 
ing,’ than the benefits of a thorough training. There is, therefore, 
reason for oo rere. in the increasing number of pupils who con- 
tinue a considerable time in the school, and in falling off of 
such as enter to remain for shorter periods. The whole number 
connected with the school during the year ending April 1, 1876, 
was 180. The number of graduates in June, 1875, was 28; in 
January, 1876, 15; and the prospective number for June, 1876, is 
26. Thoroughness of qualification is more insisted upon t 
formerly, as the condition of receiving a graduate’s diploma, for 
in this way, chiefly, the standard of teachers’ scholarship must be 
improved. The school was never more prosperous than at the 

ttime. . . 

“The present movement to promote tree-planting deserves the 
universal favor which it has received. At an expense too trifling 
to be considered, the streets and open areas of our villages, the 


yards around school-houses, and the highways that cross the coun~ 


try in all directions, can be sheltered from the heat of summer ; 
and the hills and valleys of the land can be rendered attractive to 
travelers and strangers as well as to our own citizens. All have a 
direct interest in this tree-planting movement, but especially the 
young, who may expect to enjoy for many years the grateful shade 
of trees planted by their own hands. As we, in centennial 
year, remember with grateful pride the noble deeds of our sires of 
1776, 80 may we do what is in our power to secure for ourselves a 
like grateful remembrance among those who shall walk these 
streets and traverse these highways when the of another 
century shall have passed. e cannot do the same kind of deeds 
as the men and women of a hundred years ago were required to do, 
but by slight effort, and without hardship or self-denial such as 
they endured, we can win blessings from the hearts and lips of 
coming generations. 

“ An educational map has been for the Centennial, 
showing the number of the various kinds of school-houses, as also 
the number of churches, in every town in the State. An examin- 
ation of this map will reveal what provision is made in each town 
for the secular and religious education of its inhabitants. It may 
be claimed, without boasting, that no part of this country, nor of 
any country upon the earth, is more abundantly supplied with the , 
institutions of education and religion. No person living in Con- 
necticut need be ignorant of those things which prepare him for 
usefulness and success in the whole of his future life. These in- 
stitutions, received from our fathers, have been proved by vg wot 
ence to serve well the design of their founders. Our duty is 
to perpetuate and to improve them, that they my bless future 
generations even more abundantly than they have blessed us.” 


YALE SEMINARY.—The anniversary of the Theological Depart- 
ment of Yale College oecurred on Thursday, May 18. Essays 
were read or addresses given by eleven members of the graduating 
class, the whole number being 25. The annual meeting of gradu- 
ates and friends of the seminary was held in the afternoon. Seven 
alumni were reported as having died in the past year, the most 
prominent being Rev. Dr. Horace Bushnell, of Hartford; Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Macdonald, of Princeton, N. J.; and Rev. Dr. J. B. 
Miles, formerly of Charlestown, Mass. Addresses were made by 
President Porter, Dr. Bacon, and others, in eulogy of Dr. Bush- 
nell. The annual address was delivered in the evening, at the 
Center Church, by Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER.—Commencement Week.—Sunday, 
June 25, sermon before the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
by the Rev. H.C. Fish, D.D., of Newark, N. J., at the Second 
Baptist Church, 7:30 p.m. Monday, June 26, examinations for en- 
trance, at Anderson Hall, 9 to 12 a. m.; class day exercises at the 
university, 2:30 p. m.; Dewey prize declamations (sophomore class) 
at Corinthian Hall,8 p.m. Tuesday, June 27, meeting of the 
trustees at Anderson Hall, 9 a. m.; examinations for entrance, at 
Anderson Hall, 9 to 12 a. m.; meeting of the alumni, at Corin- 
thian Hall, 2 p. m.; oration and poem before the alumni, at Cor- 
inthian Hall. 8 p. m.; oration by the Rev, P. S. Evans (’55), of 
Shelburne Falls, Mass.; poem by William O. Stoddard (’58), New 
York. Wednesday, June 28, addresses of the graduating class, at 
Corinthian Hall, 9:30 a. m., to be followed by an address from 
President Anderson, on The Work of the University; alumni 
dinner and dedicatory exercises at Sibley Hall, 2 p. m. 

— D. C. Gilman, now president of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, has been succeeded by John Le Conts, as president of the 
University of California, at Berkeley, five miles from Oakland, 
where the college first opened. Professor Le Conte was the 
senior officer. 

— The trustees of the Ohio Wesleyan University have voted to 
admit ladies, as students in the institution. 

— Henry A. Howland, of the Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute 
has been elected professor of Physics in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity. 
— Commencement week at Brown University is shorn of a 


part of its attraction, this year, by an unfortunate dissension in 
the graduating class which prevents the usual literary exercises of 
class day, together with the other interesting ceremonies incident 
to that occasion. The official programme announces a promenade 
concert on the campus in the evening. 


COMMENCEMENTS. 


Westevan Acapemy (Wilbraham)—Sunday, June 18—Wednesday, June 21. 
Sunday, baccalaureate sermon by Rev. Dr. Joseph Cummings; W , ad- 
dress by Col. R. H. Conwell, of ‘on, and poem by Miss Annie Howe, of Marl- 

TiLpen Seminary (West non unday, June nesday, June 21. 
Monday, address by Col. R. H. Conwell, of Boston ; Wednesday, ~44 
Congressman Blair, of Plymouth, N. H. 

Mr. Seminary (South Hadley)—Address by Gov. A. H. 
Bullock, Thursday, June 22. 

WILLIAMS Couttzcr—Sunday, June 25—Wednesday, June 28. Sunday, bac- 
calaureate by President P. A. Chadbourne, and morning address before the 
Christian Association Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, of New York; Monday, 
Adelphic Union address by Congressman James A. Garfield; Tuesday, centen- 
nial address by ex-President Hopkins. 

Amuerst June 25—Thursday, June a9. » bacca~ 
laureate by President Stearns, address before the Society of gee! by Rev. Mr. 
Thomas, of Brookline; Wednesday, Social Union address by S. Boutwell. 

Mrpp.esury July 16—Wednesday, July Sunday, 

te by President Hulbert, and evening address to the Philadel 
Society by of .; Tuesday, Phi Beta 
address . BE. in, ohnsbury, 

the graduating class of the divin- 
ity school on Sunday afternoon, June rr. Anniversary of the school the following 
Wednesday. Class day is Monday, June 19; oration by W. P. Beckwith; 

B. L. Dwinell; B. Leonard, and the prophecies by E. 
Headle; address to the class by H. H. Eddy; ode by A. B. Fletcher. 
class spread will follow, and seniors will hold their reception in the oe = All 

Brown University. — Friday, June 16, class day. Sunday, June 18, 
laureate sermon by Presid ent Rebinese, p.m; sermon before the Society of 
Missionary Inquiry by Rev. Edward aylor, D.D., Providence, at 8 p. m. 
Monday, June 19, annual declamation of the sophomore class for the Carpenter 
prizes in tion, at 8 p.m. Tuesday, June 20, address to the alumni by Pres- 
ident Robinson, at 17 a. m. Wednesda , June a1, commencement exercises of 
the damm, ot t dinner at 1p. m.; President's 
levee at 8 p.m. ursday, June 22, meeting of the corporation, in Rhode 


Island Hall, at 9:45 a. m. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
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Foreign Notes. 


ENGLAND.—The Pall Mall Gazette states that sixty eminent 
musicians, three of whom are distinguished as composers, have pre- 
sented a memorial to the senate of the University of London, pray- 

“ing that body to exercise its power of “granting degrees in the 
faculty of music.” The council of the London Royal 
Academy has granted permission to Mr. Alfred Marks to repro- 
duce, by photography, the cartoon of the Holy Family of Leonardo 
da Vinci in their collection. The artist’s intention is to issue, at 
cost to subscribers, permanent photographs of the cartoon, as has 
already been done with respect to the “Triumph of Julius Caesar,” 
at Hampton Court. . Ata recent meeting of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, a proposal, by Mr. W. Thomp- 
son Watkin, to excavate the sites of the Roman stations at Lan- 
caster and Ribchester, was favorably received, and will probably 
be carried out. . . . An old original French manuscript, a 
poem on the First Crusade, has been lately discovered among the 
manuscripts of the Vicar of Spalding, in Lincolnshire. Another 
old manuscript on French Lyrics, /e Chansonnier Clairembaut, long 
supposed to be lost, has also turned up, within a short time, in the 
possession of a lady who had received the manuscript by inherit- 
ance from her father. . . Professor Huxley, while opening 
his letters recently, found in one of them a check for £1000, 
contributed by John Thomasson, of Manchester, in the name of his 
deceased father, who was a warm admirer of Huxley, and fully ap- 
preciated his achievements in furtherance of our knowledge of the 
science of life. 

ITALy,—One of the last acts of Signor Bonghi, ex-minister of 
education, was the institution in the University of Turin of two 
chairs, one of Greek grammar and the other of the German gram- 
mar and literature. . . . Z°Jstitutere of Turin says: “ We are 
happy to announce that on Easter next will be inaugurated a sec- 
ond kindergarten, under the direction of two ladies who were edu- 
cated at the Special Normal School of Milan. The school will 
also have'the fostering care of the Commendatore Vincenzo de Cas- 
tro, who is a great friend of such institutions.” . At a recent 
meeting of the Communal Council of Catania, it was unanimously 
resolved to grant an annual subsidy ef 15,000 lire to the University 
of Catania. . . . The Italian government, has cordially re- 
sponded to the invitation from England to take part in the ap- 
proaching exhibition of scientific instruments, which is to take 
place at the Kensington Museum, and has sent a large collec- 
tion from the museums and laboratories of the kingdom, as well as 
from some of the private museums. In all probability some Ital- 
ian /iterati will be sent by the government to represent the country 
in England upon the occasion. Italy will also be worthily repre- 
sented at the Congress of Orientalists that is to be held before 
long at St. Petersburg, some men of note in science and arts hav- 
ing been nominated for that purpose. According to a sta- 
tistical report upon the subject of agricultural instruction, there are 
in this country 12 elementary schools founded and supported by 
individuals or communes, 10 special schools of agriculture founded 
by the government, 6 reform schools for youths fulfilling judicial 
sentences, 12 religious establishments occupying themselves with 
agriculture, and two superior schools of agronomy. . . . The 
ancient churches of Cimitile, five in number, and dating from the 
fourth century, are to be restored by order of the government. 
They are said to be the oldest Christian temples in Europe, and 
contain some early mural paintings and sculpture of great interest 
and value. i 

Lieut. CAMERON, the African traveler, met with an enthusiastic 
reception from a large and distinguished assemblage, at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, over which the Duke 
of Edinburg presided. Sir Henry Rawlinson gave a clear sum- 
mary of what Lieut. Cameron had accomplished, and alluded par- 
ticularly to the very numerous observations made, many of which 
were of the greatest value. Among the minor objects accom- 
plished were the circumnavigation of the great lake Tanganzika, 
and the discovery of the outlet by which it discharges into the 
great river Lualaba; also the identification, as nearly as possible, 
of the Lualaba and the Congo as being the same. Another im- 
portant discovery is the determination of a new river system be- 
tween the valley which he followed of the Lolame and the scene of 
Dr. Livingstone’s discoveries. This valley consists of a large river 
running through a series of lakes, and forms, in his opinion, the 
course of the true Lualaba. 

SCHOOLMASTERS IN THE TYROL.—A newspaper from the Aus- 
_ trian Tyrol mentions that the schoolmasters of Pupels fulfilled the 
daties of grave-diggers until a very recent period ; that the school- 
master of Silian, who also acts as organist at the church, is accus- 
tomed, on féte days, to present himself before the houses, with 
three other musicians, whose singing he accompanies on his violin, 

the senior of the three carrying a lantern, after which the musicians 
betake themselves to the village inn, accompanied by the young 

-people of the schools. The salary of the teacher is thirty florins a 
year ! 

Germany.—The architectural society of Berlin is erecting for its 
own accommodation a building of some size on the Wilhelm 
Strasse. It will contain a restaurant, a cruciform hall to be used 
as a museum of building materials, and rooms for the society, with 
reading- and lecture-rooms and library. . . . The University 
of Strasburg is said now to be quite flourishing, and growing rap- 


idly. There are 677 matriculated students, of whom 538 are Ger- 
man, 105 natives of Alsace-Lorraine. The faculty of law has 197 
students, medicine 191, philosophy 96, and theology 50. The pro- 
fessors and teachers number in all 78. This is considered very fa- 
vorable, remembering that there are 30 other German universities, 
and the fact that Strasburg has had to contend with peculiar diffi- 
culties, 

FRANCE.—M. Paul Bert has offered a prize for the best means of 
preserving the lives of aeronauts and mountain-climbers in posi- 
tions where extreme cold and the rarefaction of the air are produc- 
tive of danger. The prize is a gold medal of the value of £20, and 
the competion will be open till Dec. 31, 1876. . . . The French 
Minister of Instruction has resolved to publish a work on Gallic 
money, in two parts, the first containing a catalogue of the unique 
collection of the Bibliotheque Nationale, and the second the explan- 
atory text, with a number of designs by Chas. Robert. 

— A valuable discovery has been made, by which the faded ink 
on old parchments may be restored and made legible. The paper 
is moistened with water, and then a brush dipped in a solution of 
sulphide of ammonia is passed over the writing, which turns it 
black. Records thus treated in the Germanic Museum of Nurem- 
berg, ten years ago, remain in the same condition as after the 
application was made. On paper the color is apt to fade, but may 
again be restored by a new application, The explanation is that 
the iron in the ink is transformed by the reaction into the black 
sulphide. 

— Three Swedish savants are proposing to undertake a scientific 
expedition to Asia Minor, for the purpose of prosecuting archz- 
ological researches. The expenses have been almost entirely pro- 
vided for by the munificence of a generous citizen of Gothenburg. 


New Publications. 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

We have just received copies of Mitchell’s New Series"of Geog- 
raphies, comprising “ Mitchell’s New Primary Geography,” 
“ Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography,” and “ Mitchell’s Phys- 
ical Geography. In these books the science is taught clearly and 
systematically. We find here no mixing of physical and political 
geography, as is the case in some late attempts in books of this de- 
scription. Clearness of type, beauty of illustration, and accuracy 
of statement mark this series, while its superb copper-plate maps 
are unsurpassed in execution. 

The lessons in the Primary book are admirably arranged; the 


definitions are models of brevity and accuracy; the general ques- $2 


tions are so arranged as to beget some thought on the part of the 
pupil ; the map-questions and descriptive matter offer a sufficiently 
full course for that large class of pupils who have no opportunity 
of advancing beyond a book of this grade. 

The Intermediate book contains a very full and complete course of 
geography well adapted for advanced classes. It follows the same 
general plan as the Primary, with more elaboration as to detail, in- 
troducing new features of special interest to the grade of pupils for 
whom it is designed. We are specially pleased with the topical ar- 
rangement of the descriptive matter, and would recommend oar 
teacher friends and school-officers to give particular attention to 
this arrangement. The pronouncing vocabulary, statistical and 
review tables are invaluable. 

A special work on Physical Geography completes this admirable 
series, in which all that is necessary for the pupils to know in this 
important department of the science, is fully set forth in language 
simple and elegant. 

So large a sale of these books is obtained in Connecticut, that 
the publishers have issued a special Connecticut edition, with a 
full-page township map of that State, and a special State Geog- 
raphy, written by H. N. Day, Secretary of the New-Haven Board 
of Education. 

An Educational Map of Massachusetts. 

A very interesting contribution to the Centennial Exhibition from 
the Department of Education and Science is’the map of this State, 
in the Art-Education Department at Philadelphia. The map will 
measure seven feet by five feet, and it is mounted with a heavy 
roller and molding, richly carved and inlaid with gold. The sta- 
stistics for it were collected by Mr. J. D. Philbrick, Superintend- 
ent of the Boston Public Schools, and are valuable and reliable. 
The map was drawn by William R. Fish, civil engineer, to whom 
great credit is due. 

The institutions of learning are indicated on the map by symbols. 
Thus a public library in any town is represented by orange red 
triangle, professional schools by diamonds of different colors, ele- 
mentary schools by golden stars. Figures and letters annexed de- 
note number or sex. In the whole State, in which there are 343 
cities and towns, there is no town without a star, from Gay Head, 
Gosnold, and Hull, each of which has one school, to the city of 
Boston, in which there are 476 schools of this class. The term 
“elementary” is applied on the map to grammar, ungraded, or 
primary schools, 

From the statistical table on the map we learn that there are in 
the State 5217 elementary schools, 208 high schools, 69 incorpo- 
rated academies, 412 private schools and academies, 7 colleges, 2 
universities, 7 theological schools, 2 law schools, 6 medical schools, 


6 schoala of science, 6 normal schools, 156 free city and town 
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libraries, As the population of Massachusetts by the last census 
is 1,651,912, there is one elementary school for every 317 inhab- 
itants. According to this same census there are’344,376 children 
between the ages of 5 and 15 years, This would make one school for 
each 66 children. In cities and large towns where the graded system 
has been adopted, the number of pupils in a school range from one 
hundred to six or seven hundred, 

That part of the State most thickly covered with symbols is 
within forty miles of Boston, in a westerly direction, and twenty- 
five miles north and south, including the city. It is noticeable that 
in places which have the larger number of public, will be found 
a larger number of private schools also, This shows the de- 
mand for educational facilities increases with the supply. 

As agreat many have expressed a desire to possess a copy of the 
map, Mr, Fish will reproduce, by means of the heliotype process, 
a map 82 inches by 24 inches, printed in colors as in the original, 
and of sufficient size to be easily read. We should suppose a copy 
of it would be wanted in every city and town in the Common. 
wealth, and by a large number of persons who are interested in ed- 
ucation. 


THE Conpucr OF LiF, and SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE, are two 
volumes by Ralph Waldo Emerson, and published by J. R. Os- 
good & Co, Price $1.50 each volume. 

The “Conduct of Life” contains essays on Fate, Power, 
Wealth, Culture, Behavior, Worship, Considerations by the Way, 
Beauty, Illusions, It is an exercise of mind as bracing and 
as healthful as one needs, to read these well-thought pages. The 
sage of Concord extracts marrow and fatness from even the appar- 
ently dry bones of events. He sees into and through the secrets 
of common things, and divines what soothsayer and astrologer 
never saw in star or omen. He does not dream or dealfin flights 
of fancy and imagination. Gold, pure gold, he mines for us ; and 
it is a great good fortune of the age to share the fruits of this toil. 
To be able to read and enjoy these noble talks of Emerson’s with 
his fellows, is the pleasure of a host of admiring friends. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Words : their Use and Abuse. By William Matthews, LL.D., 
author of “ Getting on in the World,” “The Great Conversers,” 
and other essays. 5S. C. Griggs & Co., publishers, 25 Washington 
street, Chicago. Price $2.00, 

The White Mountains: A Hand-book for Travelers. A guide 
to the peaks, passes, and ravines of the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, and to the adjacent railroads, highways, and villages : 
with the lakes and mountains of Western Maine. Also Lake 
Winnepesaukee and the peer Connecticut Valley; with six 
maps and six panoramas. ton: J. R. Osgood & Co. Price 


Memoir of the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. Philadelphia : 

. H. Coates & Co. Price $1.75. Forsale by A. Williams & Co., 
ton. 

Above Suspicion. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, author of “A Life’s 
Assize,” “Race for Wealth,” etc. Boston: Estes & Lauriat, 301 
Washington street. Price 75 cents. 

The same firm publish Half-Hour Recitations in. Natural His- 
tory. Division I : Half-Hours with Insects.—Part IX: Insects as 
Mimics. By A. S. Packard, Jr. Price 25 cents. 

Clarendon Press Series: A Manual of Comparative Phil as 
applied to the illustration of Greek and Latin Inflections. By T. L. 
Rappillon, M.A., fellow and lecturer of New College, Oxford. 
London; Macmillan & Co, Price $200. For sale by Lockwood 
& Brooks, Boston. 

An Elementary Guide to Writing in Latin, Part L ; Construc- 
tions. Part 1I.: Exercises in Translation. By J. H. Allen and 
J. B. Greenough. Price $1.50. Boston: Ginn Brothers: 1876. 


Facts and Facetia. 


— In his sketch of Hawthorne, J. T. Fields relates how Long- 
fellow came into possession of the legend on which was founded 
the pathetic poem of “ Evangeline.” Hawthorne, accompanied by 
a friend from Salem, took dinner one day with the poet, and in the 
course of conversation the friend remarked: “I have been trying 
to persuade Hawthorne to write a story based upon a legend of 
Acadie, and still current there — a legend of a girl who, in the dis- 
persion of the Acadians, was separated from her lover, and passed 
her life in waiting and seeking for him, and only found him dying 
in a hospital when both were old,” The imagination of Longfellow 
was deeply stirred by the story, and he expressed great surprise 
that Hawthorne did not find it suited to his genius. ‘If you have 
really made up your mind not to use it for a story,” he asked, 
“will you give it to me for a poem?” Hawthorne willingly re- 
signed all interest in the legend, agreeing not to make any use of 
it until Longfellow had tried what wonder his muse could work it 
into. The product of the poet’s effort is the much-admired 
“ Evangeline” — a touching illustration in musical verse of the 
fidelity of woman’s devotion. 

— Why did Joseph’s brethren push him into the pit? Because 
they thought it a nice opening for a young man. 

— History Professor; Did Martin Luther die a natural death? 
Student : No, sir, he was excommunicated by a bull. 

— Lady customer ; “ Have you a nice book all covered with red 
leather, with gold letters on the back?” Shop-keeper: “ Yes, 
madam; we have De Quincey’s work, three volumes, in Russia ; 
or Gen, Sherman’s memoirs, two volumes, in calf.” Lady cus- 
tomer : “I don’t want anything about Russia, Give me the book 
about the dear little calves ; besides it was made by a general.” 

— The higher classes—the “lore” classes. The lower classes— 
the “ hire” classes, 
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